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The 


Iris not very long since the publication in a 
Sunday newspaper of a much-discussed cartoon 
showing a city street in which a group of child- 
fen are examining the word “Peece” chalked 
on the pavement. The caption ran “Mum, 
Cyril’s wrote a wicked word.” Peace is no 
longer a wicked word. To-day on this side of the 
Iron Curtain, as always on the other, every move 
of diplomacy or strategy is justified by its spon- 
sors as a way of preventing war, rather than of 
successfully prosecuting it. 

Mr. Churchill, President Truman and Mr. 
Acheson have all been saying their pieces this 
week; and a stranger from another planet, judg- 
ing them at their face value, would be struck 
by their unwearying benevolence to the human 
race and their expressed determination to dare 
anything which would enable the nations to 
live together in amity. Yet the anxious, dis- 
illusioned and sceptical citizens of this world 
have uppermost in their minds that the talk of 
peace is doing nothing to limit the preparation 
for war and that the deeds behind the talk look 
very much like the preliminary massing of two 
great hostile forces. 

To check or divert the drift towards world 
war in 1953 or 1954 requires a determination 
to work and bargain for peace, going far beyond 
the false slogans of the diplomatic copywriters. 
It requires a recognition on both sides of the 
fron Curtain that there can be no successful 
Outcome of a major war and that every move 
Mwst be judged by whether it reduces tension 
and contributes something towards the establish- 
“Ment of a modus vivendi based on a practical 
wknowledgment by each side of the legitimate 
eens and fears confronting the other. 


Cart Before the 


President Truman’s broadcast, in spite of 
the “reasonable” tones in which his appeal 
for disarmament was couched, gives little 
ground for supposing that the Americans 
contemplate any form of negotiation which in- 
volves giving as wel! as taking. Moreover, 
the reputed Acheson plan to give the Assembly 

ra military sametions, when 
acti iat ‘Security Council is vetoed, speci- 
fically un me Article 27 of the Charter and 
will cert sly Onfirm the Soviet belief that the 
U.S. is using its majority vote as a policy instru- 
ment against legitimate Soviet interests. This 
fear may be exaggerated. But its very existence 
underlines the essential difficulty which the U.N. 
is facing. In conditions of cold war the Soviet 
Union cannot be expected to place its trust in 
a Washington-dominated U.N. without the sheet 
anchor of the veto. Any serious attempt, there- 
fore, to return to the vision of San Francisco, 
presupposes an end, or at least a limitation, of 
the cold war. Mr. Churchill and President Tru- 
man both recognise this in form. Unfortunately 
none of the various Anglo-American proposals 
in detail ever do anything to bring it about. 

With the increased tension which has been 
built up during the summer, such relatively 
lesser matters as an Austrian treaty or a settle- 
ment in Korea look less easy to attain than they 
did a few weeks ago. Yet both are high on the 
list of obstacles which each side must desire to 
clear; and both would present few difficulties 
once there was the slightest prospect of genuine 
negotiations. The less concrete of known 
American demands—a census of arms, the 
cessation of fifth-column activities, respect for 
the integrity of Yugoslavia and the South-east 


Horse 


Asian states—are all practically meaningless 
in present conditions. But they are legitimate 
objectives, and all might well be achieved as the 
climax to a process of successful bargaining 
over the vital points of difference. 

All the American “conditions” for peace in 
fact put the cart before the horse. None of them 
is likely to be achieved while the cold war con- 
tinues in its present totality. None are both 
important enough and sufficiently concrete to 
give either side the confidence to end it. Yet, 
as Mr. Churchill appeared to acknowledge in 
his speech to the House last Tuesday, the end 
of the cold war must be achieved if peace is 
to mean anything other than the preparation for 
war. The Western démarche, taken in conjunc- 
tion with feverish preparations for atomic war, 
bears all the impression of being precisely the 
prostitution of peace for propaganda purposes 
which has been rightly condemned when it has 
been undertaken, by th Spee Unioa_, What. 
then are the bargain g Pm SW RA. syCcK y 
used, would really brefk A HERR A THO ost 
important are the hos 10n 0 cking’ s prone 
to the U.N. and the conditions for abandoning 
the rearming of Western Germany, which the 
Soviet Union, with some justification, regards as 
an intolerable threat; indeed, no great stretch of 
imagination is required to envisage it as equally 
a grave potential threat to Britain and the rest 
of Europe. 

We have never suggested that the Western 
Powers should yield over Germany—for better 
or worse their strongest bargaining point— 
without return. But we do suggest that it should 
be specifically cited as a matter for negotiation. 
Soviet policy over the past year endorses our 
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belief that the Kremlin is prepared to pay a 
fair price to rermove this menace. Indeed, Herr 
Grotewohl’s recent approaches to Bonn go far 
to meet the legitimate claims of the Western 
Powers on Germany. It is nonsensical to treat 
them as propaganda without the most serious 
and constructive efforts to bring a free and 
united Germany into being. That will only be 
possible on condition that the new Germany 
acquires its sovereign status without prior mili- 
tary commitment to either side. West German 
rearmament is as much at the heart of tension 
in Europe as is the position of China in the Far 
East. Unless a bargain is struck we believe that 
war in the West is almost inevitable. Once 
agreement on this vital issue were reached, a 
reduction of pressure on Yugoslavia, an Austrian 
Treaty, and even some degree of real disarma- 
ment would become reasonable prospects. 

Until and unless the Western Powers are pre- 
pared to couch their proposals in the form of 
unequivocal offers to negotiate settlements on 
the real issues which are at the root of the East- 
West conflict, no amount of oratory from Mr. 
Churchill or President Truman can conceal 
the fact that their appeals for peace will be 
treated as weapons in the cold war rather than 
the articles of its liquidation. 


The Tory Programme 


In the King’s Speech there was an unmistak- 
able sound of the clanking of the Tories’ chains— 
the narrow majority in the House and the know- 
ledge that every characteristically Conservative 
measure is bound to provoke opposition, par- 
ticularly from the industrial side of the Labour 
movement. The Iron and Steel Act is, indeed, 
to be repealed; but the Bill is not to be intro- 
duced until after the lengthy winter. Recess, and 
restoration of free enterprise is to be qualified 
by “an adequate measure of public supervision.” 
Even the road hauliers are to get no more than 
a measure to “ facilitate the extension of private 
activities” —presumably by modifying the C 
Licence rules. Beyond a guarded reference to 
“flexibility” in nationalised industries, there is 
no hint of any intention to carry out Tory plans 
for decentralising the Coal Board, and thé possi- 
bility of reducing controls- is merely to be 
“reviewed.” 

For the rest, a significantly cold reference to 
the social services (“ ensuring efficiency and pro- 
viding value for money”) contrasts, as was to 
be expected, with Churchillian emphasis on the 
prime importance of rearmament. The Home 
Guard is to be re-established—presumabiy to 
make good deficiencies in the Civil Defence 
organisation and, conceivably, as a useful instru- 
ment in the event of industrial trouble—and 
“the necessary measures” are to be taken to 
strengthen British resources both in trained men 
and equipment. 

At the same time, however, efforts are to be 
concentrated on dealing with the problem of in- 
flation, which the Government regards as “ over- 
shadowing all other domestic matters,” and with 
the growing gap in the balance of overseas pay- 
ments. Mr. Churchill would have us believe 
that, on taking office, he arv# nis colleagues were 
horrified to discover thi: unexpected skeleton in 
the cupboard. In fact, the White Paper pub- 


lished at the beginning of October had shown 


clearly that in the third quarter of this year our 
balance had dramatically deteriorated and that 
the sterling area’s net deficit was then running 
at the annual rate of over $2,500 a year. Mr. 
Gaitskell had repeatedly stressed the gravity of 
the outlook. Thus it is no-matter for surprise 
that there should now be an urgent need for 
the “drastic action” which the King’s Speech 
foreshadowed. 

The nature of this action was adumbrated by 
Mr. Butler in his speech on Wednesday. 

The main items were drastic import cuts on less 
essential goods, including food; import licensing 
for paper, plywood, oils and many manufac- 
tures; a reduced tourist allowance; an increase 
of a half per cent. in the Bank Rate, and—sig- 
nificantly—higher interest on advances to local 
authorities. 

On the adequacy of these measures, which 
contrast oddly with Tory promises of the “ex- 
pansive economy” guaranteed by free enter- 
prise, we shall have occasion to comment more 
fully next week. Here we would observe—and 
we believe that this will be the chief reaction 
in the country—that the logic of this approach 
to the programme is topsy-turvy. The reality of 
the situation is not, as the King’s Speech states, 
that inflation “threatens the maintenance of our 
Defence programme” but that excessive re- 
armament—not merely ours but the much 
greater preparations in the U.S.—is creating 
pressures under which the British economy is 
foundering. It is not difficult to draw the moral; 
but, with Mr. Churchill 2s Defence Minister, 
the Chancellor cannot draw it. 


Re-deploying Manpower 

The vague promise in the King’s Speech that 
the Government will review the possibilities 
“of ensuring the best use of the existing labour 
force” was preceded by a speech delivered by 
the new Minister of Labour, Sir Walter 
Monckton, last Saturday to the British Em- 
ployers’ Federation. He spoke of the 400,000 
vacancies which the employment exchanges 
have been unable to fill, and of the need for 
a further 175,000 workers in armaments fac- 
tories as a consequence of the Defence pro- 
gramme. He gave no hint (nor did the King’s 
Speech) of any intention to re-enact the Control 
of Engagement Order, but he emphasised the 
need for more economical use of the limited 
supply of manpower by means of higher 
efficiency and, above all, improved training of 
both manual workers and supervisors. 

Most of this is familiar talk: previous 
Ministers have said the same thing over and 
over again. The only real change is the great 
emphasis laid by Sir Walter on the training 
of supervisors. As practised in the U.S., this 
has meant,to an increasing extent in the big 
mass-production concerns the manning of 
supervisory posts by technical college graduates 
rather than by promotion from the workshop 
floor. In this country such a development 
would encounter strong working-class opposi- 
tion, unless it were combined with real oppor- 
tunities for rank-and-file workers to acquire the 
higher training—as is contemplated to some 
extent in the Coal Board’s “ladder plan.” 

On the wider issue, how more manpower is 
to be provided for rearmament and the export 
trades, Sir Walter has to face the fact that, 
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under present conditions, no large redis:riby. 
tion of labour is likely unless workers are 
offered, by the prospect of higher carnings, a 
strong incentive to move. Unless Mr. Butler 
applies a dose of deflation so stiff that labour 
is squeezed out of the consumer industries—g 
the politically embarrassing cost of damping 
down rules for maintaining law and order, 
cut to effective re-deployment. 

The truth is that the labour shortage jg g 
direct outcome of the attempt to pile on to the 
British economy a burden of rearmament which 
it cannot bear without severe damage both tp 
its export prospects and the industries provig. 
ing for domestic consumption. The notion tha 
the problem can be solved by increasing pro. 
ductivity misses out the point that this increase 
would call for a large increase in machi 
and would thus involve a further strain on the 
machine-making industry already overburdened 
by the demand for rearmament. 


Genera! Election in India 


The first General Election on the basis @ 
universal adult franchise in India began 
October 25, when men and women in the hi 
districts of Himachal Pradesh, bordering on 
Tibet, cast their votes for the House of the 
People and the State Legislative Assembly. The 
last voters will go to the polls—in the United 
Provinces—next February. The Election Com. 
mission, appointed by the President, has laid 
down rules for maintaining law and order, 
trained officials and put through a vast printing 
programme for India’s 175 million voters. They 
distributed election symbols to the contesting 
parties which will be pasted inside and outside 
all ballot booths. Two yoked bulls represent the 
Congress; the Socialists’ symbol is a spreading 
tree, and ears of corn and a sickle stand for 
the Communists. On the extreme Right, the 
Hindu Mahasabha offers nothing but com- 
munalism. On the Left, the Communists, 
changing their programme as often as they 
change their leaders are in a dove-like mood 
Offering a united front of the Left. Congress 
itself has many advantages; it won Indepen- 
dence, it has a nation-wide machinery, and above 
all, its leader is still Pandit Nehru who has just 
presented the Five-Year Plan. The Socialists, 
who are contesting about 80 per cent. of the 
seats, have put forward a Socialist programme. 
Other contesting groups are satellites of these 
main Parties in this General Election which may 
lead to some crystallisation in Indian political 
life. In the next Parliament, the Socialists are 
likely to emerge as a constructive opposition to 
the Congress Government. 


Shooting in Morocco 


French and French-commanded police 
opened machine-gun fire on Moroccan demon- 
strators last week in Casablanca, killing s& 
people and wounding about fifty. “These 
riots,’ commented a spokesman for General 
Guillaume, the Resident-General, “were 
obvicusly inspired by extremists and terrorists” 
Returning from Paris the next day, General 
Guillaume was apparently very satisfied thet 
200 Moroccans were under lock and key, and 
declared himself ready to adopt strom 
measures. It all sounds quite simple amd 
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graightforward. But appearances are decep- 
tive. For the motive of the crowds in Casa- 
blanca was to demonstrate their will to achieve 
Moroccan self-government; and the “extrem- 
ists and terrorists” were in fact the party of 
jsiglal, or Moroccan Independence, enjoying 
the support of Moroccans of all kinds and 
dasses, from the lowliest in the land right up 
to the Sultan himself. The lesson is not likely 
to be lost on the Americans: their military air- 
tases near Casablanca had to be given additional 

ection during the “riots.” Unless Uncle 
Sam is to find his bases in Morocco much less 
safe from disturbance than is convenient in such 
matters, he will have to moderate the ferocious 
attitudes which the French Administration is 
now striking. But can he do this without 
weakening still further an already wavering 
French belief in the benevolence of American 
intentions? A nasty dilemma. 


Railway Wages 

The Railway Tribunal has been considering 
the N.U.R. claim for an all-round wage increase 
of ten per cent. The claim is based upon three 
facts. First, the rising cost of living, which has 
run a long way ahead of the new wage rates 
which came into effect in January of this year. 
Secondly, the growing disparity between rail- 
way wages and those offered in other jobs. The 
third follows from this. There is a steady 
drift of men away from the railways, and new 
rectuits are not being attracted in numbers 
large enough to keep the staff at a level suffi- 
cient to handle all the available traffic. As 
Mr. Figgins, the general secretary of the 
NUR., pointed out to the Tribunal, the Rail- 
ways Executive have changed their ground. 
Previously “it was because they could not earn 
the revenue that they could not increase the 
wages. Now we have reached the stage which 
we predicted, that they would not have the staff 
to earn the revenue.” 

This, indeed, is the crux of the matter. The 
N.U.R has persuaded its members to put off the 
forty-hour week, to give up one week’s holiday, 
to accept over-age, more female and some 
Italian workers, in the hope that sufficient traffic 
could thus be handled to permit a generous 
offer from the Railways Executive. But the 
offer so far made does not come near the claim, 
and once again the railwaymen are becoming 
restive, with the prospect of stoppages and the 
withdrawal of the concessions in the coming 
months. The Executive’s offer, moreover, once 
again sought to play off the three unions and 
the different grades against each other. Their 
proposals, in short, can only be regarded as 
niggling and disruptive, and will do almost 
nothing to attract or retain men in the lower 
grades especially, who are urgently needed for 
maintenance and operation. The Tribunal now 
proposes an 8 per cent. increase. It remains to 
be seen whether this will be enough to avoid 
large-scale stoppages or at least to keep the 
railway labour force at the strength needed 
to meet the demands that rearmament and the 
fuel crisis will make on it this winter. 


Eisenhower and Harriman 


The journeys of General Eisenhower and Mr. 
are at least as important to Western 
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policy as the public and more propagandist state- 
ments of the President and Mr. Acheson. 
Although the communiqué issued after the 
Truman-Eisenhower meeting was vague, it is 
clear enough that the President and the General 
have agreed to modify the present plans for the 
N.A.T.O. Army which Eisenhower commands. 
The original project aimed at a force of some 
fifty divisions by the end of 1953. But progress 
has been slow: the combined European and 
American units on the Continent to-day total no 
more than fifteen combat divisions, and there is 
still no prospect of a European Army strong 
enough to permit the intended withdrawal of 
Americans after 1952. 

The old timetable has thus to be abandoned, 
and the two men in Washington have had to 
agree upon a new one to replace it. First, they 
have had to recognise that neither the pace nor 
the scale of European rearmament' even 
approaches the earlier estimates. The man- 
power has not been found for the new divisions, 
nor are there enough American or European 
arms to equip levies on the scale first intended. 
Secondly, even the limited diversion of man- 
power, coupled with the growing burden of arms 
expenditure, is already throwing an almost un- 
bearable strain upon the British and French 
economies. It has taken the Americans some 
time to understand this, for they found it most 
unpalatable to concede that Mr. Bevan may have 
been right; but now that General Eisenhower has 
concluded that the N.A.T.O. plan is unworkable, 
they have decided to be realistic and revise it. 

The new target seems to be the formation of a 
striking force of between twenty-five and thirty 
divisions within the next eighteen months. In 
place of an inchoate and ill-armed army, General 
Eisenhower would seemingly prefer a tighter, 
well-trained and properly equipped force, in 
which the tactical atomic weapons now developed 
might be a substitute for numbers. The con- 
trast, perhaps, is between a hastily mobilised Ter- 
ritorial Army and an effective professional élite. 
In any case, it is the most that he is likely to get. 

Economic as much as military arguments seem 
to have induced this change of plan, and Wash- 
ington may learn even more about the precarious 
state of Western Europe from Mr, Harriman’s 
mission. It is his task to strike some kind of bal- 
ance between strategic and economic security; and 
he will certainly return from Paris and London 
to report that both capitals urgently require large 
subsidies if even the revised N.A.T.O. programme 
is to be carried out. From his hurried talks with 
Mr. Churchill and other Tory Ministers, he will 
have carried away a gloomy picture of a shrinking 
dollar reserve, a soaring deficit in Britain’s balance 
of payments and rising inflationary pressures. 

The problem that Mr. Harriman faces already, 
and that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden must also 
face when they make their expected visit to Wash- 
ington, is how to persuade Congress to make 
further large grants to Britain, and how to en- 
sure that funds are not earmarked solely for direct 
military purposes. Mr. Harriman has just been 
put in charge of the new Mutual Security 
Administration, for which Congress provided 
$7.3 billions, five-sixths of it specifically allocated 
to military aid and requiring counterpart expendi- 
ture on arms by those countries which receive it. 
Can some of that money now be diverted to the 
economic assistance that Britain needs and, most 
important, can any emergency advances be made 
to meet Britain’s immediate crisis? 

Congress, undoubtedly, will be more willing to 
subsidise Mr. Churchill than Mr. Attlee. Ameri- 
can opinion is now well aware that the new Tory 

Government must try to maintain both social 
welfare and rearmament; and though it may re- 
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quire some token_attack upon the Welfare State 
from Mr. Butler;>-it witt~geudgingly admit Mr. 
Churchill’s dilemma: and“s¢ek to accommodate 
him. But how much, aid_upon what political 
terms? Will there be, for instance, a new British 
loan, given on confifi that repayment of the 
old one is begun on tithe ‘this winter? 

The U.N, in Paris © /C c 

Our Paris~corxespondént writes: How long 
will the Sixth Assemblyast—four months, six 
months? No one can yet say, andthe provisional 
agenda gives no clear indication of how things 
will go. There is an uncomfortable feeling here 
that the Americans have come in a “fighting 
mood,” and that much of the Assembly’s time 
will be taken up in propaganda manceuvres, 
while immediate concrete problems are side- 
stepped. The question widely asked at the 
moment is whether highly controversial schemes 
like “strengthening the authority of the United 
Nations,” or a vague disarmament scheme, with 
little chance of immediate practical success, will 
produce any reduction in East-West tension. 
Would it not be infinitely more useful, it is asked, ' 
first to seek real détente between East and West 
by reaching a number of limited but tangible 
agreements—for example, on Germany and 
the status of China? 

At the closing session on Monday of the Fifth 
Assembly, the Russians insisted that the question 
of China’s representation be taken up immediately 
and spoke scornfully of the special U.N. Com- 
mittee that had been set up a year ago to deal 
with this question, but had still failed to make 
any recommendations. The Russian motion was 
defeated by 20 votes to 11, with 11 abstaining— 
among them Britain and France. Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, however, admitted that it was “a most im- 
portant problem,” thereby giving some support 
to the Russian view that the U.N. is completely 
lop-sided as long as the five hundred million 
Chinese are not represented. 

President Auriol’s opening speech on Tuesday 
attracted attention chiefly for the implicit invita- 
tion it contained to Stalin, Churchill and Tru- 
man to come to Paris. Whether the present 
“climate” at the Palais de Chaillot is the most 
suitable for a meeting of this kind is question- 
able. There is a little too much talk about a 
“show-down in 1953”; and, on the U.N. book- 
stall, Collier’s weekly with its story of the U.N.’s 
atomic victory over the U.S.S.R. is now on sale 
to the delegates. 

Schuman, Acheson and Eden have had 
numerous private talks; but Vyshinsky was care- 
fully excluded from them. A U.N. investigation 
of the possibility of holding free elections 
throughout Germany—a Western proposal that 
is a follow-up of a proposal by Adenauer—is now 
on the cards; but the disarmament of Germany is 
not even mentioned in this connection. Instead, 
there is some talk of the “integration” of the 
whole of Germany in the West—including her 
military integration. There will no doubt be fur 
flying about all this. 

The impression at the moment is that while 
Mr. Eden is anxious to achieve some limited but 
concrete results at this U.S. Assembly which 
would genuinely relieve East-West tension, the 
Americans are striving rather for tactical and 
propaganda victories. 
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Firm Hand in Egypt? 


Tue Third Division—its advanced units carried 
in aircraft carriers for the sake of greater speed— 
is én route from this country to Egypt. With a 
suitable flourish, the Guards have been flown in 
from Cyrenaica, the Paratroopers from Cyprus. 
By this week-end Mr. Churchill will have 
deployed a massive army of some 80,000 men 
in full battle order along the Suez Canal. It 
will be very nearly as formidable as the force 
the Labour Government sent to Palestine in 
1947 to enforce on the Jews a respect for our 
Mandatory power. 

The task of General Erskine, however, is very 
much less warlike than that assigned to General 
Barker. Palestine is a tiny and closely popu- 
lated country and we were confronted by a well- 
trained and well-organised Jewish Resistance 
Movement, which could rely on the support of 
a highly educated, courageous and united people. 
To hold Palestine down Britain had to stamp out 
Jewish resistance. 

In Egypt, on the other hand, our soldiers 
have no one to fight. They occupy a Zone, 
separated by a wide desert from Cairo and the 
Nile Valley, and inhabited only by native work- 
men and shopkeepers, who depend on the 
British Army and the Canal traffic for their 
livelihood. As for the Egyptian Army, most of 
it is cut off North-East of the Canal on the 
desert mountains of the Israeli frontier, and 
depends for its supplies on the generosity of the 
British authorities. In any case no one respects 
its fighting quality since it was demonstrated in 
the Palestine war. Moreover, the Egyptian 
people are ill equipped for Resistance work, 
since they have achieved neither nationhood nor 
freedom. The vast majority of them, either half- 
starved fellaheen or slum proletariat, live in in- 
describable conditions of disease, poverty and 
ignorance. On their backs sits what must be 
the sleekest and corruptest plutocracy in the 
whole world. Of the dynamic necessity for a 
Resistance Movement against the foreign in- 
truder there is not as yet any convincing 
evidence. In this moribund body politic, the 
Moslem Brotherhood, a loose organisation of 
fanatical religious nationalists, can stir up mob 
demonstrations at will; it can assassinate poli- 
ticians who appease the British. But it can 
scarcely organise sustained resistance. 

Mr. Churchill may well hold that if there is 
one country where a whiff of grapeshot might 
induce capitulation, that country is Egypt; that 
if there is one people with. whom we can be 
tough without outraging the conscience of the 
United Nations Assembly, that people is the 
Egyptians. Even the U.S., which was so cold 
and distant towards us in our dispute with 
Persia, finds it possible to support our deter- 
mination to defend, if necessary by force, our 
treaty rights in the Suez area. Here is the golden 
opportunity for Mr. Churchill to carry out his 
pledge to “make Great Britain great again.” 

The temptation to brandish the largest pos- 
sible Union Jack in the face of the Egyptians 
is obvious. But whatever feelings we may enter- 
tain about Egyptian politicians, we should not 
forget two things. In the first place, although 
they cannot drive the British Army out by force, 
they can compel us to carry for much longer 


than we like an arduous and dangerous military 
commitment, which we can ill afford. The 
thousands of soldiers we are pouring into the 
Zone must be maintained under the most diffi- 
cult conditions. Up till now, in maintaining the 
Suez base, we have always been able to rely on 
a huge Egyptian labour force as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It is Egyptians who have 
guarded arms dumps, unloaded ships, and done 
the menial tasks. If, by needlessly exacerbating 
Egyptian feelings in order to achieve a prestige 
victory, we provoke a blockade and institute a 
counter-blockade, our Army may have to main- 
tain itself under siege conditions for months, 
conditions imposed not by the Egyptian Army 
but by the withholding of Egyptian labour. 

In the second place, we should do well to 
remember that right and law are by no means 
all on our side. On literally scores of occasions 
successive British Governments have solemnly 
assured the Egyptians of our determination 
(ultimately) to withdraw our troops. The most 
recent of such assurances was given by Mr. Attlee 
in May, 1946, when, before Lord Stansgate’s 
negotiations for a new treaty had even begun, 
he announced that the Government had “ pro- 
posed the withdrawal of all British naval, mili- 
tary and air forces from Egyptian territory, and 
to settle (sic) in negotiation the stages and date of 
completion of this withdrawal and the arrange- 
ments to be made by the Egyptian Government 
to make possible mutual assistance in time of 
war or imminent threat of war in accordance 
with the alliance.” 

It is, of course, true that at this time Mr. 
Bevin was confident that he could, within a few 
months, establish an alternative base at Gaza, 
after he had forced the Jews to accept their 
status as citizens of an Arab State. Only when 
this plan failed, did Mr. Bevin fall back on Suez 
as our Middle Eastern base. But, from the 
Egyptian point of view, Britain’s failure to assist 
the Arabs in the Palestine war, and so to make 
possible the removal of the base from Suez, was 
a “dastardly betrayal.” For some fifty years 
Britain has been on the point of getting out of 
Egypt and continually finding excellent new 
reasons for postponing her departure. More- 
over, if the Egyptians have violated international 
law by tearing up the treaty, Britain has never 
been scrupulous in fulfilling its conditions. Even 
before the recent reinforcements began to arrive, 
the number of troops we maintained in the Suez 
area was about five times the total permitted 
under the treaty, and their cantonments and air- 
strips stretched far outside the limits of the 
Canal Zone. 

It may be argued that these are minor points, 
which should not be raised when the whole 
defence of the Middle East against Russian 
aggression is at stake. But to any Egyptian they 
are points of substance, particularly when 
Britain is standing on her rights under the 
treaty. We have every right to be firm: and to 
call the bluff of the Wafd leaders, whose syn- 
thetic indignation is almost certainly motivated 
by the urgent need to cover up certain political 
malpractices which, even by Egyptian standards, 
are regarded as scandalous. But it is neither 
right not prudent to pretend that Egypt has not 
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got a case or to suggest that, even if she 
it must be brushed aside owing to the exigencies 
of cold war strategy. 5 

Here we reach the nub of the problem. Eyer 
since 1945, the Chiefs of Staff have been arguing 
where our Middle East base should be located. 
After the Palestine debacle had ruled out Gaza, 
it was first proposed to withdraw to Kenya, ang 
large sums were expended in developing 
McKinnon Road. Next the military eye fell op 
the Jebal area of Cyrenaica, until it was realised 
that water without labour is almost as useless 
as labour without water. Most recently, owing 
to our improved relations with Israel, and the 
increased importance of Turkey in American 
defence plans, attention reverted to Gaza. 

This chronic indecision was due to the recog. 
nition that a base in hostile territory has jts 
drawbacks. What is the use of holding the Suez 
by force majeure, when the whole Arab world 
is seething with xenophobia and regards the 
presence of British troops as the symbol of a 
hated imperialism ? The Middle East can only 
be defended if its peoples are ready to defend 
themselves, with some assistance from the 
Western Powers. At present, they are not 
Indeed, they regard Britain and France, the 
present occupiers, as the main enemies and, as 
soon as the Americans align themselves firmly 
beside us, they, too, will share the hatred. 

The fact is that in Egypt, as in Persia, the 
Labour Government missed the historic oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship. That opportunity 
came in 1946 when Mr. Attlee gave the Indian 
sub-continent independence, though he knew 
full well that the new India might leave the 
Commonwealth. That was the moment for an 
offer to the Arab world—to withdraw British 
occupation troops, to transfer oil production to 
national ownership and to internationalise both 
the Suez Canal and the Suez base. If we had 
voluntarily dismantled our imperialism, the 
Middle East would be collaborating with us 
to-day—alongside India and Pakistan. 

Such an international solution is scarcely 
possible under the pressures of the cold war and 
after five years of indecision which have whipped 
up the forces of nationalism. If the proposed 
Middle Eastern defence plan is forced upon a 
humiliated Egypt—as it probably can be—every 
Arab will rightly feel that the British Empire has 
merely been replaced by an Anglo-American 
condominium. The ruling cliques may submit; 
but the dynamic of national and social revolution 
will only have been temporarily suppressed. 

The pointer to the correct policy was given 
this week by Mr. Nebru. He at least made it 
clear that he will not be an accomplice in the 
brow-beating of Egypt; and Pakistan is taking 
a similar line. Their support is essential toa 
successful solution, and it can only be won if 
we are prepared to hand the Sudan over toa 
United Nations trusteeship and permit the Suez 
Canal and the Suez base to be administered 
directly by the United Nations and defended by 
special United Nations forces. The risks this 
involves are a great deal less than an attempt 
to shore up British imperial strategy wit 
American dollars and to occupy the Suez bast 
with a British army reinforced by a battalion # 
two from Australia and New Zealand and levies 
of Greek and Turkish troops. 
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The War We Do Not Want 


Tue current issue of Collier’s, one of America’s 
famous “glossies,” is devoted to a “Pre-view 
of the War We Do Not Want.” It contains 
132 pages, Many star writers and coloured pic- 
tures; its cover shows an American M.P. of the 
Occupation Forces against a map of conquered 
Russia. According to Time this is a “jour- 
malistic stunt” which has increased Collier’s 
printing order from 3,400,000 to 3,900,000 and 
“almost doubled its usual sale of advertising.” 
If journalism is a business like any other to 
be judged purely by its dollar results, this latest 
publicity stunt may presumably be regarded as 
a success. 

Those of us who live in Europe, and who are 
therefore likely to die a violent death in the 
course of this anticipated war, cannot be ex- 
pected to consider only the dollar aspect of such 
a publication. Time comments that it is “as a 
pious afterthought,” that Collier’s adds that it 
does not think the war it glamourises is “ inevit- 
able.” No psychological expert is needed to 
deduce from the title or from other pious em- 
bellishments of the general theme that one of 
the main functions of this issue of Collier’s is to 
remove from the minds of Americans the guilt 
feeling that has haunted them ever since the 
unannounced use of the atomic bomb over Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Readers who might other- 
wise be horrified by these lurid pictures of 
Washington on fire and of the vast mushroom 
arising from atomised Kremlin are assured that 
Russia “ began it” by dropping atomic bombs 
indiscriminately on Western cities (just as the 
Americans did in 1945 on Japan) and that in 
retaliation the Americans were careful only to 
bomb strategic centres and military targets! Lest 
any conscience should still be troubled, Collier’s 
urges that the war will not be fought against 
the Russian people but against the tyrants who 
control the U.S.S.R. The outcome of the war 
is an American victory which liberates tens of 
millions of Communist slaves, thus enabling the 
Russian people and the people of the Western 
world to join together and set up, in the words 
of Walter Winchell’s article, “a lasting peace— 
a great golden age.” 

It is the assumption that this time a World 
War really will end war, coupled with the sooth- 
ing evasion of all reality about the war itself that 
makes this type of commercial propaganda so 
nauseating. It is because no man of intelligence 
and experience believes that the war or the 
peace would be or could be in the least like this 
that we so much regret that people of the dis- 
tinction of Edward R. Murrow, J. B. Priestley, 
Stuart Chase and Walter Reuther should allow 
themselves to be associated with it. None of 
these men can really approve of propaganda which 
tells the American people that, apart from the 
unfortunate bombing of a few big towns by the 
Russians, nothing much will happen in the war 
except the destruction of the Kremlin by 
America, the miraculous wiping out of Commun- 
ism and the speedy creation of a Brave New 
World in Russia where the starved millions from 
Russian camps quickly form themselves into 
political parties, turn the Soviet Union into a 
modern political democracy and at once begin 
to form themselves into dramatic societies where 


exciting new plays are written and produced! 
The possibility that the result of the world war 
will be universal chaos or, equally likely, univer- 
sal Communism, is not even considered. 

It seems that the world has stood still during 
this marvellous war. As soon as it is over America 
will turn its attention to rebuilding Russia. 
Nothing is said of the reconstruction of other 
towns like London and Paris which, some of 
the writers suggest, may also be destroyed. We 
are not told what has happened to the 500 mil- 
lion people of China, who have also presumably 
been liberated from Communism. Nothing is 
said about the racial upheaval of Africa or the 
revolutions that would be touched off by war in 
all the six Continents. 

The effect of this fairy story in Russia must be 
to confirm the view that America intends to make 
war. On the minds of its Western readers, 
the effect is to suggest that war is almost 
certain; that it may involve America in some 
unfortunate loss of life, but no national disaster; 
that it will miraculously end the menace 
of Communism and result in a new world 
democracy. In short, it suggests that war will 
be wilfully made by a few wicked Communists 
and that their destruction will be the prelude to 
the Millennium. Can it really be that the illusion, 
so naive and natural in 1914, that this one more 
war will end war, and that peace and good will 
can be obtained by military victory, is being 
deliberately fostered to-day in the United States? 
Are there still people who believe that Com- 
munism would be defeated if the Kremlin were 
blown up? Have they still not learnt the 
lesson that war, capitalism, and Communism 
have their roots deep in society and human 
nature? The answer is that we all know these 
things, and that in our more thoughtful moments 
we do not need to be told, as H. G. Wells once 
put it, that “you cannot shoot the square root 
of minus one.” But this issue of Collier’s is not 
devised to be soberly considered by people in 
a thoughtful mood. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


London Diary 


Ax what point will the more thoughtful and 
courageous Roman Catholics, many of whom 
hold responsible positions in the world, rebel 
against the sheer immorality of the Pope’s pro- 
nouncement about marriage and birth control? 
On his effort to prevent a midwife ever ending 
the life of an unborn child, even if the mother’s 
life is at stake, an adequate comment seems to 
be that of Alderman Griffin, who asked the 
Chairman of the Nottingham Health Committce 
if he was aware of the “alarm being spread 
among working-class families at the possibility 
of any of the surgical staffs following the Pore’s 
edict?” 

Many Councils are confronted with the same 
dilemma. An even worse difficulty faces many 
thousands of Catholic families, who have so far 
managed with some degree of success to limit 
and space their families by relying on charts 
—often supplied by Catholic doctors—indicat- 
ing the so-called “safe period.” This loophole 





Sa 
for sensible living was clearly a way of getting 
round the stern logic of Catholic doctrine, 
which is that it is sinful to seek pleasure in the 
sexual act while avoiding the responsibility of 
parenthood, if God so wills. In stating that 
the deliberate limitation of intercourse to the 
“safe period” is sinful, His Holiness has at 
last closed that loophole. 

* * * 


Many people express bewilderment about Mr. 
Churchill’s Cabinet. To me it suggests the fol- 
lowing comments. First, in an emergency 
situation, Mr. Churchill very naturally wants 
some of his old’ war buddies with him; General 
Ismay, Lord Cherwell and Lord Leathers are 
all ready to discuss new crises in terms of old- 
time comradeship round the fire when Mr. 
Churchill is most awake and most other people 
have gone to bed. Secondly, he has excluded 
Chamberlainites—not excepting such experi- 
enced old-time Front Benchers as Walter Elliot 
and Bob Hudson. The one significant exception 
is Mr. Butler who is chosen primarily, I sup- 
pose, for the same reason that Mr. Churchill 
gave important home posts to Mr. Attlee and 
other Labour leaders during the war. He wants 
to secure his rear from partisan warfare while 
he is personally concentrating cn Defence and 
foreign policy. So he pushes out the Tory 
toughs from the controversial positions and 
chooses those who will not outrage the Right- 
wing of the Labour Party. 

* * * 

I am sure Mr. Churchill honestly feels that 
he has been defamed by electoral accusations of 
war-mongery. In some constituencies, of course, 
there may have been Labour supporters who 
used this weapon to counter the Tory whisper- 
ing campaign that Nye Bevan was a Communist, 
but if they did so it was scarcely necessary, for 
Mr. Churchill’s reputation, good and bad, is 
already that of a man of war. This idea does not 
need any planting in people’s minds; Mr. 
Churchill’s whole career and character has put 
it there already. I heard an old lady, during the 
election, say that Mr. Churchill was a dangerous 
man. Didn’t I remember how he had called out 
the Guards in the Sydney Street affair? Much 
more common are recollections of his using 
troops in the General Strike, and, of course, far 
more important, of the war of intervention against 
Russia after the first world war. 

* * * 

If evening papers indulged in irony, I should 
suppose that the Star was pulling cur legs when 
it entitled its leading article on the King’s 
Speech “Churchill Touch,” and it preceeded 
as follows: — 

“My Government view with grave concern 
the economic situation, about which a full 
disclosure must be made. . . . Measures must 
include drastic action to reduce growing in- 
flation . 

“My Government regard this problem as 
overshadowing ail other domestic matters. 
They are giving it urgent examination and will 
announce their conclusions and make praposals 
to Parliament in the immediate future. . . .” 

Rarely indeed can a King’s Speech have been 
couched in such vigorous and uncompromising 


phrases. Here is the Churchillian touch to 
match the urgency. of the crisis. 


Poor Mr. Churchill! - What has he done to 
deserve this! 
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Life would be comparatively easy if we only 
had to deal with the lunatic fringe—a phrase 
which I always take to mean the wildly imprac- 
tical enthusiasts. More difficult are the hard 
core of the ludicrously, bafflingly ignorant. It 
is still common to meet people who shake their 
heads and say: “I'd like to vote Labour, but 
what’s the good? Labour hasn’t got the money.” 
‘Again, one constantly meets the angry complaint 
that Labour M.P.s voted themselves £1,000 a 
year, and what do they do with it? Impossible 
to explain that M.P.s of all parties agreed on 
raising their salaries and that by the time a 
Member has paid income tax and necessary ex- 
penses, he is no better off than an artisan in an 
armaments factory. When I think how often I 
have heard this complaint I can see that Mr. 
Churchill’s Cabinet may have made some impres- 
sion by the very simple decision to cut £1,000 a 
year off their salaries, and to give up the personal 
use of Departmental motor cars. The truth, of 
course, is that the Conservative Ministers (I think 
without exception) have substantial, and often 
large, incomes already, so that these cuts make 
almost no difference to them. If you already 
‘atrive, as several Cabinet Ministers do, at the 
‘House of Commons in your own Rolls-Royce or 
‘Daimler, driven by your own chauffeur, you are 
not worried by giving up the office car, and if you 
have an income of £10,000, your cut of £1,000 
means, when you have taken income and surtax 
into account, no more than giving up the price 
of a few cases of whiskey. 

* * * 

I was puzzled the other day in a railway 
carriage conversation with a keen (but 
curiously confused) Labour supporter to 
observe his indignation over the Labour oppo- 
sition to last week’s election of Mr. Speaker 
Morrison. It was all, he suggested, a con- 
spiracy by Mr. Bevan. When I pointed out 
that on the contrary, according to press re- 
ports, Mr. Bevan had advised against this 
move, he remained darkly and knowingly 
sceptical. It was a minute or two later that 
I found the clue. “ After all,” he said, “ Her- 
bert has done well by the party and the 
country. If he wants to be Speaker and the 
Tories are willing to let him, it isn’t for our 
own people to stab him in the back.” 


* * * 


“Revolutionary Plot in Indonesia” was the 
headline in one of the daily papers recently; the 
story followed with a reference to a “foreign- 
supported underground movement” which 
“had planned to assassinate President Sukarno 
and overthrow the Indonesian Government” 
and “the arrest of about 15,000 people during 
recent security actions.” This sounded a very 
serious affair, and I met one newspaper editor 
on his way to cable to his Indonesian corre- 
spondent asking why he was late with so sensa- 
tional a story. I learnt on making inquiries 
that this frightening headline referred to action 
taken by the Indonesian Government last 
August, and been almost overlooked in the 
British press at that time. It was on August 16 
that the Attorney General issued warrants for 
the arrest of sixteen M.P.s, eight newspaper men 
and two Ministry of Labour officials who were 
suspected of participation in a Communist plot. 
(The fact is that the situation in West Java has 


recently improved; the withdrawal of the Dutch 
troops three months before combined with signs 
of the breaking up of the fanatical Muslim group 
—Dar-ul-Islam—makes political progress again 
possible. It is in this very area that new econ- 


omic development plans are on foot. 
* * * 


It is not, after all, so many years since a 
Chicago election could be run on keeping 
“King George’s Snout ” out of America. By his- 
tory and tradition the Americans hate Royalty. 
But how they love Royal Personages! So the 
Princess and the Duke, after the tumultuous 
enthusiasm of their own people in Canada, are 
gracefully welcomed by the President as a “ won- 
derful young couple”; whoever “the tem- 
porary occupants of the White House are,” next 
time the Princess and Duke are passing that way 
will they please call in again and bring their lovely 
children with them? This homely language could 
not be bettered; it reveals on the top level, as it 
were, one of the very best of all American quali- 
ties—the free, easy, hospitable way that Ameri- 
cans welcome into their homes people of all kinds 
whether they have titles or not. 

CRITIC 


SPOILING THE EGYPTIANS 


Old Nahas Pasha (may his bribe increase!) 

Rudely disturbing Occupation peace, 

Warned Britain from the fragrant Suez Zone, 

Where Egypt, he decreed, should reign alone. 

Since to the mad delight of all Islam, 

The British lion, kicked by the Persian lamb, 

On the Iranian oilfield loosed his hold. 

Exceeding joy made Nahas Pasha bold 

To abrogate by unilateral act, 

The Treaty and the Condominium pact. 

Great Britain’s Cairo envoy at the news, 

In no uncertain terms conveyed her views. 

“My Government,” he cried, “feels much 
annoyed. i 

Your violation is judged null and void. 

We recognise no insolent decree 

That hampers our defensive strategy, 

But will retain an Occupation force 

Both at the Nile Delta, and its source 

(For though elsewhere we may appease Malan, 

Our stand is firm respecting the Sudan) 

In Suez and Khartoum we will sit tight, 

Resolved to exercise our Treaty right, 

And while its terms are grossly disobeyed, 

We order sanctions and an arms blockade.” 

Old Nahas Pasha from the presence crept, 

And in his palace anxious vigil kept, 

When suddenly a courier stood by, 

Bearing a Note from Britain’s Embassy, 

Who with a kindly smile placed in his hand 

The blueprint of the Middle East Command, 

In which the fame of Egypt was increased 

As co-defender of the Middle East; 

For there, among Great Powers of the West, 

Lo, Nahas Pasha’s name led all the rest. 

SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5/- for each of the others printed, 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD 


If poverty and oppression continue to be the lot 
of Asiatic peoples, they bring it on themselves by 
indulging in costly and wicked passions like the 
hatred of foreigners.—Tablet (N. K.). 


My wife and I are not prudes, but we avoid 
each other’s eyes and switch off in nine cases out 
of ten when plays are being broadcast.—Letter in 
News Chronicle. (Eileen Pollard.) 


Farm workers are not allowed, by law, to work 
on their employers’ farms during their annual holi- 
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day period, but they can go to work for neighbour. 
ing farmers if they wish—Evening Standarg 
(T. W. Glew.) 


Several hundred cuttings, pictures of Tyrone 
Power, would exchange for quantity of wool or 
lady’s ring.—Advt. in Exchange and Mari. (D, G 
Jones.) 


Bute Town 


‘W/ WaTEVER else you do,” she said, “you mustr’t 
call it ‘Tiger Bay.’ That name’s dead, and we 
don’t want to hear it any more, especially from 
strangers.” Eighty years old, she has lived here 
all her life, in a terraced house that would be 
equally appropriate in Wigan or Workington, one 
of several hundred Welsh and English girls who 
married coloured men and came to live in this 
strip of land that was once called Tiger Bay and 
is now known as Bute Town. 

Bute Town juts out southwards from Cardiff: 
its boundaries are the docks and the Taff Vale 
railway, the canal and the Bristol Channel; and 
a low iron railway bridge separates it from the 
city. South of the railway bridge everything 
changes .. . accents and language and the colour 
of the skin. Passing under the bridge is like g 
sudden crossing to a different continent; for in 
Bute Town most people are coloured. The only 
people in Cardiff whose business is ever likely 
to take them to Bute Town are those who work 
on the docks or in the shipping offices, moving 
down by trolley-bus, or in their expensive cars 
which lie parked during the day in the roads 
off the south end of Bute Street. Those who live 
in the terraced cottages of Bute Town are unlikely 
to have any business in the city ; their livelihood 
also depends on the docks and shipping—as 
coastal sailors, or keepers of sailors’ lodging 
houses, or dockyard workers, or warehouse 
janitors. Sometimes they go into Cardiff to the 
pictures ; for Bute Town, which has public houses 
and churches and chapels, has no cinema. But 
very few of its citizens actually work beyond the 
railway bridge; and the reason, they tell you, is 
the Colour Bar. 

You can find, it is said, fifty nationalities in 
this small area, a mile long by half a mile wide, 
but there are about a dozen which count numer 
cally, and of these the most important are the 
Arabs, Somalis, West Indians, and West Africans. 
These live at the north end of the district, in a 
cluster of streets spreading out from Loudoun 
Square, once the home of prosperous ship owners, 
whose dignified terraces, now mainly seamen’s 
lodging-houses, look out over a children’s play- 
ground which is about the only open space in 
Bute Town. The coloured population of the 
district lives its self-contained life in this small 
cluster of a dozen streets, separated by several 
blocks from its European neighbours—Spaniards, 
Norwegians, and so on. In this group of streets 
about three-quarters of the population is coloured, 
and most of those who are not coloured are the 
wives of coloured men. Accurate statistics are 
never possible in a community where people are 
constantly shifting (as in all dock areas), but six 
thousand would be an acceptable guess at the 
current population of Bute Town. The problem 
here, therefore, is that of a self-contained coloured 
minority, living on the fringe of a great com 
mercial city, and separated from it with a com 
pleteness which is not found anywhere else m 
Britain. And these coloured people depend eo 
White business men for their employment. 

Is there a Colour Bar in Cardiff? Perhaps.its 
actual existence is sociologically less important 
than a belief in its existence, and most of the 
coloured people in Cardiff undoubtedly believe 
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in it. This makes the task of an objective investi- 
gator particularly hard : if a White and a coloured 
man apply together for a job and the White man 
gets it, then most people are content with such 
proof. I was told (by a White man) about a 
coloured girl who applied for a job in a Cardiff 
store ; two White girls applied with her and one 
of them was given the job, so the story goes, in 
the face of the coloured girl’s superior qualifica- 
tions. When she knew she had failed, she asked 
the employer why this was; she was handed a 
mirror and told to look into it. The name of the 
girl was given to me, and I sought her out and 
asked her to confirm the story. This she would 
not do. “It’s quite true,” she said, “but it didn’t 
happen to me. It happened to Doris So-and-So.” 
A couple of days later I was told the same story, 
this time by a West Indian, and again I was given 
a different name for the girl. 

The story may or may not be true; what is 
certainly true is that many shop-keepers are un- 
willing to employ coloured assistants. “The 
trouble,” a chemist told me, “is that my custo- 
mers wouldn’t like it, whatever my own views 
might be. Can you imagine a woman buying a 
lipstick from a Negress?” This, I fancy, is a 
fairly common attitude—it is, of course, the 
argument used by those hotel keepers all over 
Britain who refuse to take coloured guests: 
coloured people are bad for business. And a 
recent survey in Cardiff disclosed that of a small 
sample of employers who were questioned, 60 
per cent. had never employed coloured labour, 
and of those a further 50 per cent. said they 
never would. In my own experience here, 
employers are violent in their protestations that 
they personally have no colour prejudice ; if they 
do not employ coloured labour, their reasons are 
purely those of business . . . and then they go 
on to maintain that the White applicant for a 
post is usually better qualified than the coloured. 
Which may well be true. 

And socially? I have met many coloured girls 
here in Bute Town who tell me that they are 
continually snubbed by White boys at dances. 
Again, I think this is entirely credible, though it 
probably means no more than that to a White boy 
a White girl is more attractive than a coloured 
one. But I have seen a group of business men 
leave the bar of a public house in Bute Town 
when a coloured man entered: one wonders how 
far it was an isolated case. The coloured 
population would say it was a common occurrence; 
the Whites that I must have been mistaken. Of 
greater significance is the experience of the 
coloured curate who failed to find lodgings for 
himself and his White wife, and had in the end 
to seek a parish elsewhere. And a memorandum 
on the problem of Bute Town which was pub- 
lished before the war by the League of Coloured 
Peoples contains these words: 

Church attendance is denied one family, whose 
father and brown children are not welcomed. . . . 
Unfortunately, the sentiment of the city is to reject 
and restrict the half-castes. A Cardiff public 
Official is accused of calling for legislation to put a 
stop to the breeding of such children. 

At present there is little, if any, unemployment 
in Bute Town—a factor which must be set against 
all these arguments. But the people of the district 
maintain that coloured men always lose their job 
before White men, whenever jobs must be lost. 
And on the evidence of the inter-war years there 
would seem to be a good deal of truth in this: 
the plight of coloured seamen in British ports in 
the 1920s and 1930s was something which 
teflected little credit on the ship-owners, the 
Government, or (let us face it) the unions and the 
Labour Party—anyone who troubles to read 
Hansard for 1934 and 1935 will discover some 
curious comments by some Labour Members. 


Indeed it would seem to be an accepted tradition 
that, whenever a slump hits shipping, the 
coloured men must be the first to suffer, the 
distinction of their colour being more significant 
than the equality of their British citizenship. In 
1936, for instance, eighty-five per cent. of the 
unemployed seamen in Cardiff were coloured. The 
failure of the unions to protest effectively at this 
is responsible for the common sentiment in Bute 
Town even to-day that “We’ve always been 
victimised by the unions.” The coloured seamen 
here also remember that terrible period when 
they—British subjects too—had their passports 
removed : they were obliged to accept Aliens Cards 
and register with the police. Memories are long 
in places like this, and no wonder. 

It is a curious paradox that the very people who 
protest most loudly at the Colour Bar are also those 
who plead most passionately that Bute Town is 
a normal, healthy community where nothing un- 
usual ever happens. They, anyway, are those 
who boost their Rugby and cricket teams, and 
draw the visitor’s attention to their very fine 
Community Centre—pointing out emphatically 
that the area is no longer a place of violence and 
sudden death, and ignoring the recent assassina- 
tion of a member of the Arab hierarchy. They 
may well be right; I doubt if the Bute Street 
“cafés” are quite the dens of vice which the 
tradition of Tiger Bay has made them. As far as 
crime and vice are concerned, Bute Town to-day 
probably is neither better nor worse than the 
dock quarter of any other British seaport. 

Of more significance is the political attitude 
here. I was interested, though not surprised, by 
the large local circulation of the Daily Worker and 
the presence, in the front rooms of terraced houses, 
of Marxist handbooks. But of course one should 
expect this. To the man who accepts Lenin and 
Stalin on Imperialism the Colour Bar is not only 
comprehensible but inevitable. And yet I think 
it is only the colonial aspect of Communist policy 
which attracts him; he may accept the rest of 
the policy without serious reflection, but his main 
reason for being a Communist is that all the other 
parties—and also the unions—have done nothing 
to help him, that elsewhere in the Commonwealth 
there are sinister developments for coloured 
people, and that the Soviet Union (so he is told) 
is the only country which treats all races on a 
basis of equality. 

In Britain we do not normally regard the Colour 
Bar as one of our domestic problems. Cardiff is 
exceptional. The citizen of Cardiff with progres- 
Sive opinions is aware of Bute Town as a 
problem, aware that it is a better place than it was, 
but still not good enough, aware of its absence of 
open spaces, its dingy houses and, above all, of 
the resentment that lies bottled up in the area 
bounded by the canal, the docks, and the railway 
bridge. He also knows—like the American liberal, 
but unlike most of us in Britain—that the Colour 
Bar is too complex a thing to be removed by a 
mental decision not to think in terms of it. 

I do not believe myself that the resentment 
which lies in Bute Town could ever be cured in 
less than several generations ; but I am not sure, 
either, that a serious attempt has ever been made 
to tackle it properly, because to most of us out- 
side this city it is a problem which does not exist. 
We can read in our daily and weekly papers about 
the activities of Dr. Malan, and even about certain 
awful manifestations from across the Atlantic, but 
in Cardiff, in democratic Britain . . . surely it can- 
not be true? And if we feel that way, there is 
no reason why most of us should ever change our 
minds. It all depends on the value we attach to 
six thousand of our fellow citizens whom we shall 
probably never meet. 


Cardiff. GEORGE LEATHER 
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The Libyan Scene 


II.—Tripo.itTania’s Two NATIONS , 


Trirour is a Mediterranean city with an 
Arabic and semi-desert interior. By 1939, 
the antithesis had acquired an ethnic character; 
the Italians brought Mediterranean techniques, 
pushing the Arabs out of the town and more 
cultivatable areas, without being able to effect 
any decisive changes in the Arab mode of life, 
or to raise its general level as a preliminary to 
assimilating it. Their failure was made obvious 
after the Italian defeat, when the “interior” 
surged back into the town from the old city 
and the still more squalid slums which grew up 
on its outskirts. There is hardly an Italian here 
who is not nostalgic for pre-war days, as he 
scowls at the Bedouin invasion of the city, the 
ragged, verminous barefoot throngs who crowd 
the main streets formerly forbidden to them, 
sitting and lying on the pavements, sleeping, beg- 
ging, arguing, or driving their camels, goats and 
donkeys through the traffic. Yet the Italian 
policy of keeping the Arab in his place was an 
admission of failure. 

As the projected “Libyanisation” of political 
and economic life proceeds, with Libyan 
Ministers and administrators in the Government, 
and Libyan merchants entering large-scale trade, 
ethnic and social stratification no longer coincide; 
but the gap between city and interior remains 
as large as ever, and the city, already too large 
for its hinterland, continues to grow and demand 
support. The gap cannot, in most cases, be 
closed by levelling down; living standards for the 
“ Mediterranean strata,” Italian or Arab, are as 
low as their needs and efficiency will allow. The 
highest salary paid to Libyans in Government 
service is £22 per month, in posts like chief ac- 
countant, afforestation officer, or magistrate. 
Clerks and experienced schoolteachers earn from 
a half to three-quarters of this, while chauffeurs, 
mechanics and electricians draw from £5 to £11 
per month, with the cost of living no lower than 
it is in England. Yet these incomes are incom- 
parably higher than those of the Bedouin, settled 
cultivators, or chronically under-employed 
labourers and petty traders, whose toial income 
seldom reaches £10 per year. 

While Tripoli enjoys its telephones, air trans- 
port and printing press, three-quarters of the 
population live a few days’ journey away, still 
hardly affected by the town, or aware of the 
political ferment there. Some rapid measure of 
levelling up is necessary if the independent State 
envisaged by the U.N. is to emerge; but at present 
the Government is almost exclusively concerned 
with its constitutional problems, leaving others 
to exploit the political potentialities of the “gap.” 

Unlike that of Cyrenaica, the Government here 
has remained reasonably free from nepotism and 
autocracy. Power was handed over in March 
this year to a Government rather than an indi- 
vidual, and British administrative influence is 
still very strong. The presence of the U.N. 
delegation across the road in the Grand Hotel 
is also felt more here than in Benghazi. However 
much Adrian Pelt, the Commissioner, may pub- 
licly disclaim responsibility for the procedure of 
the Administering Powers, his personality and 
the prestige of U.N. have a salutary effect. 

The provisional all-Libyan Government has 
begun to take over its powers, piecemeal, from 
the three Provincial Governments—Tripolitania, 
Cyrenaica and the Fezzan—and from the Ad- 
ministering Powers, Britain and France. It now 
exercises effective internal sovereignty. The 
Prime Minister, Mahmud Bey Muntasser, has 
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proved himself a man of rare integrity and 
patriotism, but devoid of political experience and 
acumen. When his constitutional sub-committee 
proudly announce that the new provisional 
Libyan constitution is the best in the world, they 
are not trying to be funny; it all seems credible 
in the well-appointed Government offices on the 
sea-front, and the problems of the interior are 
ignored. “The U.N. will provide.” 

| Now a Western-style constitution with popular 
‘sovereignty, such as Libya is adopting, implies, 
among other things, a party system. While 
-Muntasser and his colleagues are busy in Tripoli, 
the Opposition Party, the National Congress, is 
rousing the country with a campaign of downright 
xenophobia. Its organiser, Beshir Bey Sa’adawi, 
a former political adviser to King Ibn Sa’ud, was 
a leading member of the Tripolitanian Govern- 
ment grouping, until he broke with them early in 
1950. After a trip to Cairo for consultation with 
Azzam Pasha, he returned with a simple policy of 
“Get rid of the foreigners and everything will be 
all right”—a slogan which has paid dividends 
in the past to leaders dealing with far more 
sophisticated bodies politic than the Libyan. 

Since xenophobia is bound to be exploited by 
ambitious politicians in any country at Libya’s 
stage of development, it is a little unfortunate 
that British political circles here were not better 
prepared to meet it. So far, there has been no 
serious attempt to counter Beshir’s campaign, 
either by the Government, its British advisers, or 
the Residency, which for a long time under- 
‘estimated the strength of Beshir’s following. 
With backgrounds like the Sudan Civil Service, 
the British here have always tended to think of 
Libyan problems in terms of administration and 
finance, while propaganda or political activity 
never seemed quite pukka. Furthermore, their 
tendency to glamourise the Bedouin and his loyalty 
\to the Emir led them to under-estimate the poten- 
tialities of an all-out electioneering campaign. 

Yet the Government and the British have some 
excellent propaganda points to hand. Tripoli- 
tania imports twice as much as it exports, even 
‘at its present low levels of consumption, and its 
imports consist mainly of food and consumers’ 
‘goods. Only a long-term programme of agricul- 
tural and general economic development can alter 
this balance, and meanwhile the difference is 
made good by the British Treasury “ grant-in- 
aid” and by British and American military ex- 
penditure. The army, with its large Ordnance 
workshops, employs more skilled workers than 
the rest of the economy put together. At pre- 
sent, the Americans are enlarging Wheelus Field, 
just outside Tripoli, which has become a major 
link in their air network linking the Atlantic with 
the Persian Gulf. Their engineers have been 
spending local currency on materials, labour and 
personal expenditure at the rate of over a million 
dollars a month, making Tripolitania a net dollar 
earner. The Libyan budget deficit is estimated 
at £2,000,000 yearly, excluding British salaries, 
‘and this is being met by the Treasury. 

However much foreign aid is forthcoming, eco- 
nomic development for Libya is a long-term 
‘business, needing steadiness and continuity. 
;Tree-planting, education and training schemes 
will need a generation before their results begin 
to show, and will involve considerable social 
‘adjustments, changes in land tenure, habits of 
regular work, and the formation of a proletariat. 
Development is not automatic, and considerable 
guidance will be needed to prevent the emergence 
of a “new rich,” as in Egypt and Syria. Unfor- 
tunately Beshir, who has no constructive policies 
to offer, may be strong enough to prevent such 
developments, with eventual chaos and a new 
“Libyan Question” arising in a few years. 


The strength of anti-foreign feeling among the 
younger generation of Arabs, who can show 
themselves quite thoughtful on many issues, is 
the measure of efforts which the Western Powers 
will have to undertake if they do not wish to be 
faced by a sudden storm, to which force can be 
no real answer, only a virtual admission of failure. 
Here in Libya, many of Britain’s chickens are 
coming home to roost, from the invasion of Egypt 
in 1882 to the 1948 Bevin-Sforza Plan for giving 


_Tripolitania to Italy. British respensibility for 


the present autocracy in Cyrenaica is taken for 
granted by everyone here; and, though everyone 
disapproves of it, the Government has been 
“diplomatic” about it—leaving Beshir to make 
political capital. 

With so many young people conscious of the 
need for social progress and genuinely seeking 
new ideas (they mean it when they say “ We are 
waking up”), the most distressing feature of poli- 
tical life here is the paucity of effort from the 
British side to make people feel that there has 
been any evolution in British internal or external 
policies since 1945 (“That would be politics”). 
Traditional time-honoured methods, imposed in 
an atmosphere of exclusiveness by people funda- 
mentally out of sympathy with new ideas in 
Britain or abroad, are bound to be defeated by 
Beshir’s emotional appeals to Moslem brother- 
hood. Only the conviction that a new and dif- 
ferent Britain, breaking with its own past, is 
helping Libya to achieve stability, can forestall 
Beshir and the Egyptianates, and allow the in- 
trinsically valuable work of the administrators to 
bear fruit. All this, however, would require 
considerable changes in policy and personnel. 

Tripoli. JouN Ross 


The Green Field 


Thug total area of England and Wales is just over 
37,000,000 acres, and of this about 30,000,000 
acres were in 1949 classified as agricultural land. 
Of this, two-thirds was under grass. But “grass” 
is a term as vague as, say, “people” or “ build- 
ings,” and these 20,000,000 green acres, which 
carry the crop that covers over half our entire 
land-surface, need some analysis. 

Firstly, there are the rough grazings, which 
total some 5,500,000 acres. These can be 
described as uncultivated grasslands which the 
farmer uses rather than controls, the moors, for 
instance, the heaths and the hills, and they vary 
immensely in botanical character and in agri- 
cultural value. Some, for instance, can barely 
carry the proverbial “tenth of a sheep and half 
a crow” to the acre, while others differ little 
from the poorer sort of pasture found on many 
farms. Indeed, some of these modern rough 
grazings were at one time farmed fairly inten- 
sively, as ruined cottages and derelict field divi- 
sions bear witness, and there is among them a 
considerable reservoir of farmland for reclama- 
tion and improvement. But at present their 
general productivity is low, not only because of 
their physical condition and remoteness, but also 
because they lack so much of the equipment, the 
fences, the water-supplies and the roads, not to 
mention the human habitations, which would 
enable the farmer to exploit them. 

Secondly, there is the permanent pasture, the 
grassland which forms part of a normal farming 
system but not part of an arable rotation. In- 
deed, it would be more accurate to call much of 
it indefinite pasture since it became or remains 
grass for economic rather than physical reasons, 
and in the last decade about a third of it has 
yielded to the plough. Thus in 1939 it covered 
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nearly 16,000,000 acres and exceeded in areg al 
other types of farmland put together, but by 1949 
it had shrunk to 10,450,000 acres, which is litt 
more than the area under the traditional arab 
crops. In type and value this permanent Pasture 
varies to an almost incredible extent, and at one 
end it fades into the rough grazings, at the other 
it includes the famous grasslands of the Midland 
Shires. It is equally varied in equipment and 
standards of management, and there is Probably 
more room for rapid and economic improvement 
in this area of permanent pasture than anywhere 
else in our farmland. 

The third type of grassland in the country is 
the rotational or temporary grass, the leys which 
form part of an arable rotation. They are, in 
fact, grass as an arable crop, and last year they 
occupied just under 3,700,000 acres, which is 
nearly a quarter of our total ploughland acreage. 
These leys are really dual-purpose grass, for 
though they do produce gocd grass—between 
1934 and 1943 they averaged 26 cwt. of hay per 
acre as against the 19 cwt. of the permanent 
pastures—they serve the arable farmer as wel] 
as the stockman; their residues, enriched by the 
droppings of the stock which have grazed on 
them, are returned to the soil and so provide 
green manure for the succeeding crops. Indeed, 
in the words of a modern authority, “ investiga. 
tien to date suggests that the best all-round 
(manurial) result is obtained by ploughing-in a 
well-balanced sward.” 

Now, the manurial value of grass is a very im. 
portant matter. Our forefathers knew this when 
they said, proverbially, that “to break (vz 
plough) a pasture makes a man,” and we, too, 
should know it. For one of the factors in the 
ploughing-up campaign which has so altered the 
physical and economic landscape in the last decade 
was the conversion into human food of the stored 
fertility of so much of our old grassland. But 
grass has technical limitations as well as technical 
virtues and these, too, the war made obvious. For 
though it feeds beasts directly it only feeds men 
indirectly, via the stomachs of the stock which 
process it into meat or milk—and the stock takes 
its toll in so doing. » Thus, according to one com- 
monly quoted set of figures, 100 acres of potatoes 
will feed 450 people for a year; under wheat, 250 
people; but under good grass, converted in beef or 
mutton, only 50; while the conversion of 2,000,000 
acres of pasture into ploughland in the first two 
years of the war produced a net gain of 285,00 
tons of starch equivalent at a net cost of 60,00 
tons of protein equivalent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the most 
striking difference between the cropping statistics 
of 1939 and 1949 has been the increase of arable 
land at the expense of permanent pasture. In this 
decade some 5,000,000 acres, a sixth of our entire 
farmland, changed its character in this way, but 
among the crops which followed the triumphant 
plough was grass, the improved grass of the rote- 
tional leys or, in some cases, the improved grass d 
restored permanent pasture. The technical de- 
velopments of the last half-century have done 
great things for the grass-grower, and the know- 
ledge and physical equipment behind the field of 
improved grass are among the great economic 
assets which our nation has acquired. 

Unfortunately, general opinion lags behind 
industrial fact. It is still difficult for many peopk 
to regard grass as a crop, it is still easy to believe 
that there is something peculiarly “ natural ” about 
grass. And, admittedly, grass does grow naturally 
and freely in this country; admittedly, too, it dees 
cover vast areas where man never sowed it 
Nevertheless, these opinions are heretical. In the 
first place, they are false historically—indeed, they 
were technically obsolete some time before #& 
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tie of Queen Anne, since Englishmen were cul- 
tivating grasses and clovers in the Seventeenth 
Century. Further, many of the species which 


serve the modern farmer are deliberate, “un- 
natural” importations from overseas, red clovez 
from Flanders in the Seventeenth Century, for 
instance, timothy grass from America in the 
Eighteenth, Italian rye-grass from Lombardy and 
alsike clover from Sweden in the Nineteenth. 
Again, many of the grasses and clovers we see in 
fields to-day have been deliberately shaped and 
improved for agricultural purposes and are no 
more “natural” than, say, a hedge or a pedigree 
cow. In the second place, these opinions are 
false ecologically. For there is nothing absolute 
about grass, it is merely a temporary stage of 
development, and if left to itself it will in most 
parts of these islands yield to bush and scrub and 
finally to forest. It is only by human action, by, 
for instance, cultivation or by the grazing of stock 
that it is maintained as grassland. Leave it for 
ten, fifteen, twenty years and you will get jungle 
—as could be scen, too often and too obviously, 
between the wars. 

It is unfortunate, too, that the symbolic corn- 
sheaf obscures the true place and importance of 
grass. For one thing, corn is traditionally associa- 
ted with agricultural prosperity, grass with agri- 
cultural depression, so that what is really a means 
of industrial adaptation has come to be regarded 
as a sign of economic defeat. Again, the old 
traditions die hard, and many farmers prefer by 
instinct arable work, with its ploughing, sowing 
and reaping, to the less varied routine of the stock- 
man, while the townsman assumes that because the 
corn-harvest is the most picturesque and familiar 
episode of the farming year it is also the most 
important. Recent years, indeed, have strength- 
ened this belief; for, with memories of harvest- 
camps in his mind, many a city-dweller sees in 
King Corn the direct giver of bread who came to 
his aid in the war. : 

One suspects, too, that behind all this lies 
history beyond the scope of the historian; there 
still lingers about the golden god of the plough- 
lands a pride and a prestige which modern 
economic change cannot efface, a trace of ancient 
magic from the days when Demeter and Ceres 
walked the earth and men worshipped them. 
Street’s Mr. Dibben was not the only one who, 
in the stricken ’30s, wanted to grow wheat “ be- 
cause of the joy he got from seeing a field of it at 
harvest time... He tried to find an argument to 
justify it but never succeeded.” All these things 
has the Great Urban Mythology taken unto itself, 
but though it is useful and interesting to discover 
why the hands of the clock have stuck at such a 
peculiar hour, the important thing is to find the 
right time. And, for this, statistics and textbooks 
are better tools than myth. NIGEL HARVEY 


The Wells of Ritual 


‘Tue more I see of General Election campaigns, 
the more convinced I become that they are quite 
useless. Most people have already made up their 
minds how to vote; others wait for the election 
broadcasts; a few must be influenced by the 
newspapers (though I can’t say I have found any- 
one who admitted to that, except perhaps in a 
contrary sense). Our carefully organised meet- 
ings with supporting speakers, all building up to 
the candidate, are attended by the faithful, with 
a few of the other side at the back, prepared to 
heckle but not to be converted. Our election 
addresses keep the home fires burning. Our 
rosettes make us look like first prizes at the fat 
stock show. A month goes out of our lives. 


But do not think for a moment that 1 would 
give up this hocus-pocus! No, it is extremely 
important for social well-being, just because it is 
part of a myth, the oldest one of all, participation 
in which is a basic human need. It is the old 
sacrifice and re-birth theme, which probably goes 
back, as ritual, to a time before human speech— 
as we understand speech now. It is decorated 
in the old colours of blood and corn and sky. 
The candidate, built up and féted, lied to in a 
reassuring way by enthusiastic devotees and 
crafty agent, darling of chairmen and audiences, 
may or may not be re-born. Sooner or later, if 
he continues in the ritual, the day of his destruc- 
tion will come. He and the electorate have a 
lunar month of honeymoon before the knives are 
sharpened. 

The chorus of women are there, going through 
the canvass card ritual, periodically fortifying 
themselves with a nice cuppa of high stimulation 
content. Originally, no doubt, this canvass, which 
is always insisted on by the high priest—I mean, 
the agent—was utilitarian. It implied a complete 
committee-room organisation, so that ticked-off 
voters could be called on with a car and dragged 
off to vote if they had not done so by approxi- 
mately 7.30. This does not happen, partly be- 
cause of the time-lag between polling station and 
committee room, however swift the feet of the 
acolyte checker. And it doesn’t do to haul out a 
voter who is just back from voting and sitting 
down to his cuppa. Besides, the canvassing is 
often done by intuition, without the bother of a 
long walk through dark streets: “Old Fred ?— 
oh, he'll be all right—just you tick him off.” 
But an important part of the ritual consists in 
cutting out the registers, gumming them on to 
cardboard and distributing them. We would feel 
lost and lonely without it, without our red and 
blue pencils, without the breath of courage at the 
strange door-step, the special voice, the excite- 
ment of finishing our street, and the return to the 
warm, lighted committee room and the welcome 
cuppa. So there you are. ; 

Take the question of cars. Undoubtedly it 
would be more sensible for all cars to be at the 
disposal of the returning officer, to whom ill or 
distant or child-encumbered voters might apply. 
But that would not fulfil the spiritual require- 
ments of the participants. They need one of 
“our” cars, ribbons and all, the friendly defer- 
ence of the driver: “Now don’t ’ee hurry I, 
young man,” through whom touch is kept with 
the Sacrifice, for whom something crucial is done 
by the vote—which may always be the Vote that 
Tips the Balance at a Re-count. The circle of 
mutual dependence is thus completed. 

At the 1950 General Election, the candidate 
with whom I have most to do went through the 
windscreen of his car, and thereafter appeared 
with a certain amount of sticking plaster. This 
Fisher-King appeal was undoubtedly strong. If 
the injury sustained by a candidate can be traced 
to opponents, all the better. But a natural injury 
is better than none, and that, no doubt, is why 
elections are usually held in periods likely to be 
foggy. Inadequate time allowed to get from one 
meeting to another, coupled with enthusiastic 
driving, is also helpful. 

The candidate’s wife shares something of the 
mana, the sacredness. Her photograph, prefer- 
ably with a small child (if over puberty, they are 
no use) should appear. “A few words” from her 
are welcome. She is the one to be garlanded, 
since, in Europe, the garlanding of men is not 
taken seriously. She must, on the other hand, 
share in the task of building up the candidate, 
preparing him for the Day; in the minds of the 
chorus it must be she who brews his cuppa, not 
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once but many times through the day and nj 
She must be there at the time of the sacri 
when the issue of re-birth is still uncertain, Jtj, 
even possible (but not, I am afraid, Probable) the 
she represents the White Goddess and should, » 
such, inspire the electoral bards and perhaps ey 
the other candidate. 

Now, you may think all this is a joke. Py 

from it. We have had ritual ironed cruelly oy 
of cur lives, and horribly little put in its place. 
In earlier centuries, what with Saints’ days tm 
or three times a week, and a really long, good. 
going Christmas or New Year, people Probzbly 
had more than a fortnight’s holiday during ty 
year, indeed it might be nearer a month. 
did not go away, mostly because they did ng 
want to. The present fortnight is too oftes 
unfilled, unrelated to life, except perhaps in th 
great communal holidays, the Blackpool ily. 
minations and possibly Butlin’s. But these ar 
not, on the whole, shared by the middle-broy, 
professional classes, the people who perhaps got 
most fun out of the Festival, just because jt 
offered them some fulfilment. For them th 
Festival became a fashion, and fashion is often 
near ritual. 

When the soul, or unconscious, is emptied 
of ritual and the belief which must go with it, 
even half cynically, a nasty vacuum is left, inj 
which seven devils at least may easily run, includ. 
ing totalitarianism of one kind and another, bu 
always with a ritual including blood. Film stas 
and crooners may be taken as the King by very 
immature minds; one notices that they never hast 
long, and their deaths, moral or actual, are much 
celebrated. It is no use thinking one is above it, 
as the late nineteenth-century agnostics did. One 
can be reasonably rational about it, no doub, 
observing where it comes from and also seeing 
that it does not become positively counter- 
scientific or sub-humanly cruel or disgusting. 
But that is about as far as one can safely go, at this 
stage of culture. Given these things, it is better 
to accept the ritual. 

And this General Election business is founded 
in belief. I think we most of us know what the 
fundamental Labour Party belief is: this business 
of brotherhood, which is also at the back of a good 
many religions. There is also, I believe, a valid 
Conservative or Tory belief; it is something which 
can be respected and must, I think, to some extent: 
be admitted. But it has little in common with 
Lord Woolton and the rest who pay the piper, 
which is one reason why the Tory tune is so un- 
convincing to the outsider and cannot, I think, 
bring happiness to the good Conservative. These 
beliefs have clothed themselves in ritual, and this 
ritual has inevitably taken over certain features of 
general human ritual, with which we conform 
without knowing quite what we are doing. 
Because there is so much less ritual in local elec- 
tions, people are not swept in; they do not fed 
that they are sharing in anything important. 

For that is another aspect of it; most peopl 
feel they have lost their human importance, the 
have become “cogs.” That is, often, why they 
vote for the Conservatives, who, they think—but 
how erroneously !—will restore their importance 
and place in the community: which is of cours 
essentially the community of mutual aid, as it was 
in war-time and as it must be in peace if we af 
ever to get rid of the unconscious longing for wat. 
In the General Election routine their human m- 
portance is restored. Part of the job of candidate, 
agent and sub-agents, is to make everyone fedl 
he is being important and useful. If you a 

running a committee room, you must do it in» 

merely utilitarian spirit. Someone must be 
couraged to fold election addresses, and 

for it, even if you then have to unfold them your 
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The Hallmarh of Cuality 


November Recordings 


by WORLD-FAMOUS ARTISTS 


* 
FRITZ BUSCH 


DANISH STATE RADIO SYMPHONY ORCH., 
Oboe: Waldemar Wolsing. 

Bassoon: Carl Bloch. Violin: Leo Hansen. 
‘Cello: Alberto Medici 


Sinfonia Concertante in B Flat Major, 
Op. 84—Haydn. SixthSide: Funf 
Kontretanze, Nos. I, 2 & 4 (K.609)— 
Mozart - - + = = €4122-4 
Automatic Couplings C 7876-8 


ARTUR SCHNABEL 
impromptus in E Flat and G, Op. 90, 
Nos. 2 and 3—Schubert - DB21335 


SOLOMON 
Sonata No. 8 in C Minor, Op. 13 
(‘‘Pathétique”’)—Beethoven. Sixth Side: 
Le Carillon de Cythére— Couperin 
C4l17-9 
Automatic Couplings C 7871-3 


NICOLA] MALKO 

THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

Ballet Suite. “Les Saisons” (The 

Seasons), Op. 67—Glazounov C 7874-5 
Automatic Couplings only 


PIERRE FOURNIER 


With Piano accompaniment by ERNEST LUSH 
Elégie, Op. 24—Fauré 2 parts DB 21333 


—— 
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self. The encouraging colours and posters must 


be about. It will make very little difference to 
the actual voting. But it will mean that a num- 
ber of people have been plunged into the life- 
giving wells of belief and ritual, and will by that 
be strengthened, individually and as part of the 
community. NAOMI MITCHISON 


The Horsewoman 


‘Tue physical attitudes proper to agricultural 
labour place the labourer at a social disadvantage 
in comparison with the practitioners of less 
valuable trades. The introduction of agricultural 
machinery has begun to straighten the back and 
therefore raise the self-respect of the farm 
labourer, but the bodily posture of a man spreading 
dung with a fork is conducive to a humble and 
self-deprecatory state of mind. The back is 
bent, the eyes modestly downcast, the neck 
curved as if to receive a yoke. A man in such an 
attitude will hardly stand up for himself; the 
relative positions of the parts of his body will have 
convinced him that he is a person of no con- 
sequence. Social historians might pay some 
attention to the influence of this factor in allowing 
so few exploiters to hold down so many exploited 
for so long. 

Accosted in such a lowly attitude by a man in a 
lounge suit, with clean hands and polished shoes, 
the labourer does his best to assert his common 
humanity by straightening his back and taking 
courage from the fact that his eyes are on a level 
with the other man’s. When this does not turn 
to account, he feels it, which explains why he will 
answer a greeting either in a gruff and surly tone, 
or with a spurious, an almost literary geniality 
and good nature, owing nothing to his real 
feelings and everything to an attempt to strike an 
attitude. But he cannot escape the facts that he 
is muddy up to the knees, has broken finger-nails, 
and smells of muck ; and because these trivialities 
‘have social significance, he does not grow hardened 
and can no more do himself justice than could the 
‘earthworm struggling at his feet, if you told it, 
what is true, that its work is incomparably mbdre 
important than that of all the chiefs of State in 
the world. Let the muck-spreader be accosted 
by a mounted man and his discomposure is com- 
plete, he is a worm and knows it. And how much 
worse is his case if the rider be a woman ! 


Not far from my holding is a livery stable. ° 


The words must not be allowed to evoke one of 
those outwardly smart and inwardly shoddy 
establishments hiring broken beasts to heavy- 
handed stock-brokers over the week-end, and run 
by brassy women whose ruling-class voices are 
liable, in an emergency, to let them down and 
reveal origins as remote from the stud-book as 
those of their hacks. Our livery stable is run by 
an eccentric of seventy who lives for horses, and 
runs the place at a loss because she cannot bear 
to have any but good horses in her stable. The 
principal clients come from the neighbouring 
cathedral city, young women of correct features 
and good appearance, each an honour to her tailor. 
They rarely] fail to ride past my plantation when 
I am over the ankles in muck, back bent, head low, 
eyes cast down, hair dishevelled and, as often 
as not, apparently talking aloud to myself. 
Muck-spreading can, with practice, be done 
rhythmically and therefore calls for the terrestrial 
equivalent of a sea-shanty ; but folk-art includes 
no such form. The poet depicts the ploughboy 
as whistling: but whistling what? For the 
fruit-picker there are the jam vinctae vitis lines of 
Virgil, but no Colley Cibber has composed even 
a bogus song, a landsman’s equivalent of Tom 


Bowling. This is the less of a loss to me since 
the moment I open my mouth to sing, a normally 
inoffensive voice turns into the untuneful and 
nasal whine of a Cockney down-and-out crooning 
for pennies at a pub door. So even if there were 
a muck-spreader’s shanty I should hesitate to 
sing it. Instead, I recite, and the only poetry 
I know sufficiently by heart is Shakespeare’s, 
the only rhythmic prose, Gibbon’s. Gibbon, 
however, is really only suitable for hoeing, and 
so I speed the swing of the dung fork with mono- 
logues from Hamlet, with Shylock’s bitter speeches 
or with lines from Julius Caesar. This poetry is 
not ideal: some simpler verse, upon which the 
rhythm of muck-spreading could be imposed, 
would be preferable. Shakespeare’s rhythm 
imposes itself. Moreover, one really needs 
something less exciting. Too often have I 
broken the swing of the dung fork in order to 
emphasise, by gesturifg with that tool, a repetition 
of some too moving line, only to realise that a 
beautiful and exquisitely groomed horsewoman, 
her very mount so clean and glossy that I dare 
not offer to pat it, is listening with a coldly 
suspicious stare while I address a lump of muck 
with, 
Oh, pardon me thou bleeding piece of earth ! 

uttered with heart-rending feeling. 

I have already said something of the meekness 
which is the outcome of the bodily postures of 
agricultural labour. Mounting a horse produces a 
contrary result. Riding boots alone, as anyone 
knows who has worn them, have a pernicious 
effect on behaviour, and the most amiable of men, 
once in a pair of well-cut top boots, raises his 
voice, stamps about, and slashes at things. Once 
a little confidence on horseback has been won, a 
high-spirited arrogance bubbles up in the horse- 
man, like Hyde boiling up in Jekyll. As for the 
effect, on female behaviour, of being mounted on 
a handsome horse, it is appalling. Thank God 
no one has yet thought of mounting our female 
police! The behaviour of mounted lady con- 
stables would certainly be atrocious, and the 
crowd-forming citizen would become the victim 
of a reign of terror, to which, what is more, he 
would humbly submit. 

In support of this contention let me bring 
forward my own experience, my own feelings on 
being accosted by a horsewoman in the conditions 
described above. If I wore a hat I should certainly 
doff it, not in mere politeness, not chivalrously, but 
in a spirit of cringing humility. As it happens, I 
do not wear a hat. As for the traditional alterna- 
tive salute—the premature baldness of my brow, 
though used by my publisher’s advertising 
department in the misguided belief that a spurious 
appearance of intellect will sell books, deprives me 
of that necessary adjunct to true peasantry, a 
forelock. Otherwise, I should certainly pull it. 
I may straighten up and try to glance easily over 
the points of horse and rider, but this imitation of 
a horse-wise, wench-wise gentleman who happens 
to be doing a little light gardening, wants con- 
viction; and if I utter a greeting I find my 
natural accent overlaid by a bogus rustic brogue, 
so strong is recognition of what is due to the 
situation. 

Fortunately an accident came recently to my 
aid, restoring that original peace of mind in which 
I could resume the unbroken rhythm of working. 
A friendly farmer having consented to rob his 
land to the extent of selling me five tons of dung, 
his men had delivered it by pitching it off the cart 
outside the gate, on the green verge bordering 
the road. I was bringing up the barrow pre- 
paratory to shifting some of the steaming load 
when, inevitably, a really lovely girl, in breeches 
and coat certainly cut in Saville Row, and a hat 
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from Scotts, appeared, mounted on the hang 
somest and best groomed of roans. As this 
apparition went tittuping past the gate, one ¢ 
our speckled pullets, who has a mania for laying 
in hedges, flew out in a panic flutter and sq 
right under the horse’s nose. The horse was hj 
spirited, and although knowing perfectly well thy 
a speckled pullet could do him no harm, decided 
to simulate extreme terror, first by trying to walk 
on his hind legs like a circus horse; then by 
trying to stand on his head like a Tory politician, 
A moment later I was extracting a badly 
frightened, very angry young woman from 4 
fresh, warm, moist and stinking dung-heap, 
The joke was knock-about stuff, but I was not 
responsible for that; the girl was not hurt, but 
had she been I could still not have held back my 
laughter. It was not very polite to laugh, and 
afterwards we did our best to make up for it with 
hot water, towels, and lavender water. And now 
I can get on with my work without the handicap 
of self-consciousness. I am composting the dung 
where it stands, and have given up trying to break 
the speckled pullet of her wild ways. When a 
horsewoman passes I break off in the middle of a 
swing of the fork, and of Shylock’s indictment of 
Antonio’s inconsistency, and straighten my back 
no longer diffident, no longer humble, but merely 
in order to watch the horsewoman past the gate, 
in ever-fresh anticipation. EDWARD Hyams 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


EDVARD MUNCH 


Cenrrat European intellectuals who have been 
forced to take up residence in England must re- 
gard us as amiable provincials, though they are 
far too polite to confess to anything of the sort. 
They feel that they ought to be grateful for the 
sanctuary we have offered them and so hesitate 
to criticise us. A little more plain speaking might 
be salutary. It would do their English counter- 
parts no harm to be reminded now and then that 
it is their serious duty to discover and assimilate 
what is going on everywhere in the world of art, 
even in other provincial centres. We have wil- 
fully restricted our range of vision by paying so 
much attention to what has happened in Paris, 
and by remaining in comparative ignorance of the 
cultural atmosphere of the Scandinavian countries, 
of Germany and Austria from 1890 onwards. This 
at any rate is the situation in art criticism, if not 
in other branches of study. It is indeed scandalous 
that we should have had to wait until the middle 
of the twentieth century before being properly 
introduced to the Norwegian Edvard Munch 
who, whatever may be his intrinsic merits, has 


for sixty years been no less important than _ 


Gauguin as a formative influence on the painting 
and graphic arts of our time. His influence, 
nearly ninety years after his birth, is still wide- 
spread in his native country. Even after his ex- 
hibition at the Tate Gallery, admirably selected 
to demonstrate his whole range, I doubt whether 
his contribution will be sufficiently recognised by 
English critics. More culpable still—and stranger, 
considering that his qualities as draughtsman and 
colourist are superior to Munch’s—is our con- 
tinued neglect of the most distinguished painter 
resident (or intermittently resident) in this 
country, Oscar Kokoschka. This is partly his own 
fault, since he does not seem to be anxious to get 
his work better known here, but partly ours, since 
he speaks in a language with which we have failed 
to make ourselves conversant. It is a language 
that cannot be guessed at, but must be learnt. 

Here a danger confronts us: as we begin to be 
acquainted with Central European art and to treat 
it with proper respect, so we shall 








impose arbitrary standards of judgment on it, 3 
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though we were familiar with the language already. 
We shall assume that having understood the sur- 
realists and their successors, we shall be in a 
stronger position than the earlier advocates of 
formalism, to criticise an art that is impure and 
literary; Whereas in fact, without knowledge of 
the intellectual background of Central Europe, we 
shall find ourselves hopelessly at sea. The ex- 
hibition may show Munch in all moods at his 
pest. It is not difficult to get together a first-rate 
show with loans from the Norwegian National 
Gallery and the Oslo Municipal Collections where 
his finest work is concentrated. But it suffers 
from all the vices of the “one-man show.” Ex- 
amples should have been. added of naturalistic 
genre painting in Scandinavia to demonstrate 
Munch’s beginnings, and of German fugendstil 
and Expressionism where his influence can be 
traced, since to treat him in this way in isolation 
js too bewildering to a public that approaches him 
and his world almost for the first time. 

It is no criticism of Munch to admit that 
subject-matter, and the ideas that his subjects 
called up in his mind, were of supreme import- 
ance to him, as they were to the whole circle in 
which he moved. To deny that the subject can 
ever be more important to the painter than the 
organisation of the picture-space is to condemn 
chunks of European art from Bosch onwards. 
The problems that racked the hearts of some of 
the best Western European artists of Munch’s 
time—problems connected mainly with composi- 
tion and colour harmonies—Munch dismissed as 
irrelevant, or solved unconsciously in his own 
crude way. As though engaged on an autobio- 
graphical novel, serialised in a Symbolist 
periodical, he concentrated his whole attention on 
the basic problems of human life, or what seemed 
to Munch basic as a young man: lust, disease, 
insanity, death; and “picture-making” had to 
look after itself. These preoccupations are related 
to experiences in his own life—his art can to a 
large extent be explained by his biography—but 
they were common to his group and fo the gods 
he venerated: Baudelaire, Zola, Dostoievsky, 
Strindberg. For the first time it became per- 
missible to make appalling personal tragedies 
public. His pictures are never objective render- 
ings of these tragedies but his own sensations 
about them. He was not content merely to pre- 
sent scenes of lust but had to describe them in 
forms and colours that expressed more vividly 
his pain. He stripped the skin off human beings, 
as it were, and left them to smart on the canvas. 

Sometimes he introduces himself into the pic- 
ture, so as actually to show himself suffering, but 
since he and the facts described exist on different 
planes of reality, he has to be represented, not 
as taking part in the scene, or even as standing to 
one side in horrified silence and contemplation, 
but-as a lonely outcast brooding in the immediate 
foreground on an act of betrayal behind him— 
as it might be, the plucking of the forbidden fruit, 
with a second Adam waiting for the Eve he has 
lost. Only his head and shoulders are visible, 
shoved, so it seems, in front of the picture, not 
subject to the same perspective laws as govern the 
tragedy beyond. This helps to isolate him com- 
pletely, and to drive home the lesson that though 
all men suffer for the same causes, each suffers 
alone. 

I have attempted to describe the character of 
Munch’s art only between 1885 and about 1908. 
This second date marks a turning-point in his 
career. Up to that time he had kept in constant 
touch with the latest artistic manifestations of 
France and Germany. He had been a forerunner 
and leader of the decadent and art nouveau move- 
ments. In 1908 he had a nervous breakdown and 
Tetired to a clinical hospital in Copenhagen. From 
then onwards until his death in January, 1944, he 
spent most of his time in Norway, away from 
battles, and achieved some recognition in circles 
other than Bohemian. Although he continued to 
make copies of his earlier scenes of torture 
(determined, it appears, to pick off the scabs as 
soon as the wounds threatened to heal), he began 
to lose faith in easel pictures, and to dream of 
vast public decorations illustrating man’s role in 
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society. Significantly, as Gauguin lost his hold 
on Munch, so Van Gogh came to the fore. 

It would be convenient to interpret his career 
as a gradual exorcising of a nasty nightmare, cul- 
minating in the attainment of social consciousness 
and happiness, and hence in a great social art. 
But an artist’s work must be judged by the results, 
not by noble aspirations. In spite of some im- 
pressive full-length portraits, the later work of 
Munch lacks the intensity and fire of those youth- 
ful antisocial productions where subjectivism is 
pushed to its furthest limits. We come away from 
the exhibition moved not by the Bathers Trip- 
tych, nor by the sun breaking over the hills as a 
symbol of hope, nor by workmen shuffling along 
a road, but by purely private scenes of horror: by 
The Cry (1893) where a heart-rending shriek in 
the foreground is echoed in the bands of red light 
in the sky beyond; by Marat’s Death (1906) which 
of all paintings I can remember describes most 
poignantly the impossibility of human beings ever 
coming to terms with one another; by the Madonna 
(1894) where Munch joins hands with Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti in yearning for inaccessible 
pleasures. These fantasies of a young man on the 
edge of madness are ugly, often nauseating, and 
perhaps crude to a generation brought up on the 
subtleties of psycho-analysis; but even if not 
among the greatest works of their time, they are 
among the bravest, most uncompromising, and 
most original. BENEDICT NICOLSON 


THE OTHER OTHELLO 


Oor of step once again, I heartily disliked the 
Old Vic’s production of Othello. I never doubted, 
as I sat restively through it, that it would be judged 
as one of the worst Shakespearean productions 
seen in London in recent years. The level of cast- 
ing, acting, design and production struck me as 
being well below the level of our best provincial 
repertory companies, and therefore very well be- 
low what we hope for from the Old Vic under Mr. 
Guthrie; I presumed that it was a “junior” 
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production, and felt strongly that, abroad (it has 
just returned from a visit to Berlin), it would give 
a very mediocre impression of our all-but-National 
theatre. I was surprised then to see how very gener- 
ously it was received by many colleagues; and 
in that mood of self-criticism engendered by the 
controversy over the Arts Theatre prize play, I 
should like to have revisited it to check my con- 
clusions. But lacking the opportunity, I shall 
have to record my opinions as I formed them. 

Mr. Douglas Campbell, the Othello, has the 
advantage of being tail and being endowed with 
a musical voice. In a repertory company he 
would have gained credit for making a good shot 
at a difficult part. But by the standards which 
apply in London I am forced to say that he seems 
to me to fali far short. Lack of technique can, 
in a young or inexperienced actor be made up for 
by a personality which overrides the deficiencies. 
But Mr. Campbell lacks command: he doesn’t 
impose himself, much less a reading of the part, 
while his control over both his voice and his 
movements is at present only fitful and uncertain. 

Miss Irene Worth has won laurels for her Des- 
demona. I recognise that in the abstract, so to 
speak, she gives us a fine piece of acting deeply 
felt and ably projected. But I still cannot admit 
that she makes a good Desdemona, for two 
reasons. First, her highly realistic style is at odds 
both with Shakespeare and with the rest of the 
cast: at times she is so quietly naturalistic as to 
be totally inaudible. Secondly, a full-blown 
mature Desdemona (instead of the usual immature 
one) might succeed in convincing us in the general 
pattern of the play, but not, surely, if the Othello 
himself has a touch of the immature. This makes 
an impossible reversal. She looked at first as if 
she could swallow him whole, and created a 
dangerous feeling of uncertainty—would the logic 
of the reversal be pursued to the end, and would 
it be she that strangled him ? 

Then an inexperienced Othello ought to have 
the help of an assured and experienced producer. 
Mr. Michael Langham clearly has gifts—the line 
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of narrative at least is clearly and firmly drawn. 
But at present he is too much under the wrong 


kind of influence from the Guthrie school of pro-' 


duction, he imitates its faults rather than its 
virtues. Important speeches delivered by actors 
with their backs to us for no compelling or in- 
telligent reason (viz., the “Othello’s occupation’s 
gone” speech): irrelevant and fussy movement— 
movement for movement’s sake: actors fluttering 
and pirouetting across the stage to no purpose 
until, “For goodness sake keep still,” one finds 
oneself muttering. By the last act Mr. Langham’s 
control seemed to have vanished. The difficult last 
scene after the murder is a most inconsequent 
muddle. Then, throughout, the invented business 
is nearly always common and vulgar. Let me give 
one, admittedly the grossest, example. Act IV, 
Scene 2, where Roderigo is persuaded by Iago 
to the murder of Cassio. I say nothing of the 
absurd over-guying of Roderigo which is now the 
current way of playing this part, but at this point 
the guy Roderigo is imagined by the producer to 
have enrolled himself as one of the kitchen 
servants who are carrying in the banquet just be- 
fore Desdemona’s death scene. It is in this dis- 
guise that he comes upon Iago, and their dialogue 
is constantly interrupted by comic business with 
the other servants thrusting hot plates into his 
hands, and he not knowing how to dispose of 
them. 

This music-hall interlude takes place, I may 
add, in Desdemona’s bedchamber! And it.does 
seem to me that a designer and producer who 
arrange for the chief bedroom to be a passage 
way between kitchen and dining hall show a quite 
singular lack of feeling for fitness. The costumes, 
and the hangings more especially, give the appear- 
ance of being done on the cheap; but even so the 
colouring might have been more happily chosen, 
while the plain double divan on which Desdemona 
meets her end is not made any grander by the 
frowsty curtain hanging behind it. 

In the subsidiary roles Mr. Paul Rogers gives 
a fine professional performance as Iago, and Miss 
Coral Browne the same as Emilia. Mr. Ernest 
Milton as Lodovico and Mr. Nicholas Hannen 
as Brabantio played each in their different con- 
ventions (making some five separate styles of act- 
ing going on all at the same time). The other 
actors range from the downright incompetent 
to the merely indifferent. T. C. WorSLEY 


DEMONS AND DEMI-GODS 


Inpran classical dancing, old before European 
ballet was born, sometimes seems, at least to the 
European, to lose feeling in its pursuit for 
technical perfection. I noticed it a little in the 
Hindu Ballet of Mrinalini Sarabhai. Great leaps 
from the men, elaborate mime and beautiful cos- 
tumes, formal gestures, graceful arms and the 
complex movements of eyes, head, feet and hands 
bring demons and demi-gods to life in the chilly 
draughts of the Cambridge Theatre. It may be 
that this strange idiom eludes me; but there 
seems to me to be an excessive formality about 
it all, especially in the shorter dances, such a grim 
concentration upon technique that feeling and 
expression are smothered and one begins to watch 
the technique, the deep, deep bending of the 
knees, the separate movements of the upper and 
lower parts of the body, the control which comes 
from the stomach, instead of being moved by 
what the dance is about. The male dancers, 
Panicker and Shivashankar, never really let 
themselves go in the Kathak Tillotamma, and 
Sarabhai, who has a noble dignity, was stiff in the 
early part of the programme. She seemed more 
at ease in the dance of Shiva, Natanam Adrinar, 
and in the two dance dramas, Matsya Kanya, an 
Indian version of the Mermaid and the Prince, 
ard Manushya, about the birth, life and death of 
man. I liked these dance dramas very much. 
They were well produced and the dancers seemed 
to enjoy them: Chatunni Panicker, for instance, 
the leading male dancer, a competent technician 
with an excellent physique, only seemed to come 
to life when he danced in them. 
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Miss Pearl Primus, like the Danzas Latin, 
America of Joaquin Perez Fernandez, has no i, 
hibitions about classical technique. Both these 
companies appeal to me because they have ny 
forgotten the world outside the theatre, the fairy 
the sea ports, and superstitions of Soyj 
America, the drums, the ceremonies, fears 
sadness of Africa and Negro North Ameria 
Rough-hewn though they are and a little unge, 
tain of how to present themselves, they have a 
honest bluntness which is fresh and whol 
shocking to stuffy balletomanes. The com, 
panies use all the local colour one could Wish, 
but it needs to be worked over more caref 
The Hollywood atmosphere of Mr. Fernande 
more romantic numbers could be toned d 
and Miss Primus needs to think a little aboy 
the balance and variety of her repertoire, which js 
too anthropological as its stands. She brings a com. 
pany of five male dancers and herself, a quite 
astonishing drummer, a Calypso singer and 4 
pianist. Charles Blackwell, the tallest of he 
dancers, looks like the Jeremiah of Leonardo & 
Vinci. The men, with their large, supple fer 
and strange carriage, move with a kind of anim 
grace and purpose which is dominated by her 
tremendous personality. Very few of the dancers 
could have managed the protest against lynch law 
as she did. Her demons and demi-gods hay 
feeling, expression and life. 

PETER Brinson 


THE MOVIES 


“The Blue Veil,” at the Odeon, Marbk 
Arch 


“ Along the Great Divide,’’ at Warner's 


* David and Bathsheba,”’ at the Leicester 
Square Theatre 


It has not been an encouraging week in the 
cinema. The Blue Veil, an old-fashioned yawn- 
jerker, shows Jane Wyman at her most self-sacri- 
ficing as the sort of Nannie there aren’t any more 
of nowadays. A large and starry cast support her 
with apparent indifference, and some very odd 
editing makes the episodic story even more spas- 
modic than it need have been. Along the Great 
Divide has only one point of interest: it shows 
what can happen to a good actor when he plays 
one role, however curious, impressively. In this 
case it is Kirk Douglas, set for good, it seems, asa 
two-fisted father-fixated neurotic. Walter Bren- 
nan is excellent, as usual, and there is some good 
photography; but these prestige Westerns, con- 
stantly forced to break in on their psycho-analys- 
ing with bursts of conventional action, are rarely 
as successful as the old-fashioned sort. And then 
David and Bathsheba. Here Darryl Zanuck has 
made an interesting attempt to break away from 
the de Mille formula for Biblical pictures—ses, 
prayer and spectacle—in order to concentrate on 
the human values of the situation. Philip Dunne’ 
script is never offensive, though it is often banal: 
and once at least it is both exciting and moving, in 
the night scene where David revisits the spot 00 
which Saul and Jonathan were killed years before, 
and the sounds of the battle fill his mind once 
again. I think very much more might have come 
of it had the director been someone other than 
Henry King. King is one of the best craftsmen 
in the field, as Twelve O’clock High and The 
Gunfighter showed; but his line is small-scale 
drama in thé present or the immediate past, not 
the imaginative reconstruction of what is largely 
an unknown period. No one would cavil at the 
American accents (indeed, it is James Robertson 
Justice and Kieron Moore who strike the jarring 
note), and he has once again secured a coi 
siderable performance from Gregory Peck: the 
trouble lies in the lack of conviction in the whole 
thing, the absence of a sense of place and ume. 
De Mille’s conception, absurd though it often 8, 
has obvious validity for him. Henry King, ! 
a much subtler director, seems unsure of his 
ground, and the feeling pervades the entire piett. 

But how few films, when one comes to think 
it, have managed to re-create the atmosphere of 
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past. Les Enjants du Paradis did triumphantly, 
and Kind Hearts and Coronets; in both these 
the audience were translated not only into the 
physical feel of the time (Great Expectations did 
that with vast skill) but into its mental climate. 
The men and women in Les Enjants, though they 
often seemed ridiculous, never appeared to behave 
unnaturally: you were made to think that living 
at that time, such behaviour was quite conceiv- 
able, and almost admirable. On a lower level, 
Pabst’s picture of London in the Nineties in Die 
Dreigroschenoper—in spite of Scho on the river 
and all the other eccentricities—was nearer to 
being at least the picture of some town on earth 
than, say, the London of Forever Amber. It is not 
the improbable sects, the pervading air of glamor- 
sation, that interferes with our betief so much as 
the complete absence of any historical sense. 
David and Bathsheba does make some attempt to 
cope with this problem. The insistence on the 
Law ; the placing of the story in its correct bibli- 
cal context of a small tribe beset by enemies, the 
dynasty, newly established and insecure, the 
generals changing sides; its sketchy but sympa- 
thetic portrait of a ruler who has lost the early 
faith which brought him to power—these do give 
one an occasional sense of what it actually must 
have felt like to live in those far-off times. The 
pity is that these elements are so often submerged. 
It will be an exciting day if a director and a writer 
should combine sometime in the future to capture 
these strange, primitive, entirely credible Old 
Testament stories. FRANK HAUSER 


«South Pacific,” at Drury Lane 


In Mr. Roberts the present trend of American 
musicals reached its logical conclusion: it was a 
musical without music. South Pacific, though it has 
affinities with that piece, does not go quite so far: 
it is decorated with a number of those hummable 
aumbers for which its composer (Mr. Richard 
Rodgers) is famous. But it does dispense with all 
the other elements which traditionally have been the 
point of musicals, dancing, glamour and girls. What 
then does it offer instead? A heavy, slow and very 
obvious story, ill-contrived, about the American 
marines in the Pacific—and Miss Mary Martin. Miss 
Martin has an engaging line of self-parody: she 
charms us by making herself most agreeably funny, 
and thea switching into a vein of easy sentiment. So 
she, too, follows in the trend—not a great star per- 
sonality, just a pleasing, likeable small-scale one. The 
reasons which gave this pleasant enough piece such 
a conquering run in New York are as obscure to us 
a3 the reason would doubtless be to the Americans 
for the success of, say, Perchance to Dream; or, a 
better comparison, Worm’s Eye View. An expert 
streamline job of production carries the piece along 
with the assurance of its being a masterpiece. Mr. 
Roy Walston supplies a dry line of humour and Miss 
Muriel Smith and Mr, Wilbur Evans are the other 
noticeable characters. i. We 


Emlyn Williams as Charles Dickens, at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith 


“The enthusiasm was something awful”: thus 
Dickens after one of his readings; and again: “The 
crying was universal.” The crying at the Lyric was 
not evident, but of the enthusiasm there was no doubt. 
And rightly; Mr. Williams’s is a remarkable per- 
formance. It was, in fact, difficult to know whom to 
admire the more, Mr. Williams or Dickens. In the 
end, the honours were even. Mr. Williams 
gave us Dickens savagely satirical, Dickens senti- 
mental, Dickens comic, Dickens pathetic, Dickens 
ham, Dickens the pinchbeck Carlyle. It is a tribute 
both to actor and novelist that when Mr. Williams was 
interpreting the best Dickens, the scenes from Our 
Mutual Friend, Dombey and Son, and Pickwick, we 
Were scarcely conscious that he was impersonating 


_ the author; then, beard, make-up, Victorian frock coat 


seemed oddly irrelevant, and one felt the illusion of 
Mr. Williams as Dickens would have been as fully 
muintained by a presentation, as it were, in modern 
dress. It was with the minor Dickens, the Dickens 
Stories, that Mr. Williams’s vir- 








tuosity was most apparent; the impersonation then 
had a value in its own right and was admirably suc- 
cessful in carrying relatively weak matcrial. The 
adaptations, incidentally, of the scenes of Dombey and 
Son, were extremely skilful. It is good to know that 
Mr. Williams inteads to appear as Dickens again next 
winter, in a different set of passages. One hopes, 
indeed, that Mr. Williams as Dickens may become 
an annual institution in our theatre. W. A. 


Keith Vaughan, at the Lefevre Gallery 


This is an interesting show because Vaughan’s 
work is changing and developing. But for a painter 
a period of urgent development is also a period of 
conflict; consequently several of these 30 paintings 
are unresolved, their separate parts and their different 
but simultaneous methods of painting being incom- 
patible. His figures—fishermen on a beach or male 
nudes in a bare studio—are usually defined by a 
sharp outline which holds in, like the hoop round a 
barrel, the form it surrounds. Thus these figures, 
although often outstanding like silhouettes, appear 
three-dimensicnal and “mobile.” But the scenes 
they inhabit often tend to be flat and static—the out- 
lines scissoring off the shapes; thus the top of a side- 
ways-on boat is tilted up to make a merely two- 
dimensional emblem, a table-top is painted in wonky 
semi-cubist perspective, a segment of a cliff is 
trimmed into an abstract square. The same conflict 
of approach can be seen in a still-life of a skull. The 
eye-sockets are painted black to give them depth, to 
turn them into caverns; but beside the skull is a glass, 
the top ellipse of which is painted black simply for 
the sake cf its disc shape. However, having made 
this criticism, it is very necessary to add that Vaug- 
han’s personality is distinct, that he has a fine sense 
of colour (very English—greens and North Sea 
greys), that even in his less successful pictures the 
vulnerability of his figures (their nakedness is like 
that of trees stripped of their bark) is poetically com- 
pelling; and that in his most recent large painting— 
of a leaping man—he has resolved his conflict of 
approach, 5. B 
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Correspondence 
LET’S FACE THE FUTURE 


S1r,—Already there are some regretful signs of 
complacency within the Labour Party. Only a few 
days after being defeated at the polls people are 
beginning to murmur that “a taste of Toryism will 
soon prove to the country how better off we were 
under a Labour Government.” 

I can recall the same kind of wishful thinking after 
the defeat of Labour Governments in Australia and 
New Zealand. But the elections which followed in 
both those countries did not put Labour back in office, 
but instead confirmed the previous victory of big 
business. We must realise in Britain, too, that it is 
easier to get defeated than to get elected. And it is 
no consolation to say that the Tories got turned out, 
but now they are once more in the saddle. The 
Tories are the party of the status quo, of keeping 
things as they are while we are the party of change. 

You rightly pointed out last week: “It is folly to 
deny the reality of this class conflict or to turn a 
blind eye to the resentments and fears it aroused.” 
The tragedy which faces the Labour Party is not 
defeat, but that the nation is so divided into two 
classes that it may take years to win another million 
or so voters. 

The problem which faces us is the dilemma of 
Winston Churchill. The future depends for some 
while to come on whether Churchill is still the astute 
politician he was before and during the war or 
whether he is simply eager for power and revenge, as 
his post-war utterances have led us to believe. If it 
is power which dominates his mind then we may not 
have to wait five years before Labour is once more. 
the Government. In these circumstances he will seek 
to placate the City and the industrialists who can only 
be satisfied at the expense of the rest of us. The 
more he attempts by traditional methods to keep not 
only himself, but Toryism in power, the greater are 
the chances that he will hang himself with his own 
lanyard within two years. 
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But Churchill is no fool. He knows the impos- 
sibility of providing more houses, lower prices, full 
employment, the Welfare State and rearmament 
(which he promised the people), and, at the same 
time, bigger profits, larger dividends and a more 
docile labour force (which are the requirements of 
the magnates whose millions played such a large part 
in his recent victory). Churchill knows something 
more; that it is only impossible while his majority 
remains at 25 or 18 (depending upon whether you 
read the Express or the Herald). With a majority 
of fifty, he would have no qualms about telling the 
people that the economic state of the nation and the 
world made it impossible for us to maintain full 
employment and the Weifare State. 

Can he get this majority? It may not be so diffi- 
cult. But it seems to depend on whether Churchill 
wants power or just the spoils of victory. If he finds, 
as is likely, that he cannot carry out real Conservative 
policy with his present slender majority, he may 
decide to go to the country again within six months, 
before the Liberals have a chance to attempt yet 
another revival and before Labour has had time to 
organise effective opposition; before another million 
people realise, what nearly fourteen millions under- 
stood on October 25, that a combination of Churchill, 
Eden and Woolton does not provide any kind of 
panacea for our ills. 

It is no use running away from the fact that the 
majority of Liberals to-day prefer the evils of Toryism 
to the dangers, as they see them, of Socialism. It will 
take us some little while, plus the help of Churchill, 
to redress the balance. If Churchill understands 
this, he is likely to appeal to the country again, before 
we have had a chance to make an effective appeal to 
these million voters, in the hope of getting a majority 
which will be sufficient to keep him in power for a 
full term of five years. 

In other words Labour must start facing the future 
knowing from the outset that it faces a most difficult 
time. To woo or not to woo, That is the question. 
To achieve success we shall, it seems, need to com- 
bine the audacity of Bevan with the sweetness of 


Attlee and Merrison. And we shall need to remem- 
ber what George Herbert wrote in 1633: 
Make not thy sport, abuses; for the fly 
That feeds on dung, is coloured thereby. 
11 Vernon Court, Moss MurrRAY 
Hendon Way, N.W.2. 


S1r,—“ As far as we know,” said the leading article 
of your issue of November 3, “no Socialist candidate 
pinned his colours to the mast of the £4,700 million 
Defence Programme...” Well, this Socialist can- 
didate did. Every member of the late Government 
supported the Defence programme, I personally heard 
a number of candidates who were not in the Govern- 
ment supporting it, and I have no doubt the great 
majority of Labour candidates also supported it. The 
fact that you know of no Socialist candidate who sup- 
ported the Labour Government’s rearmament pro- 
gramme emphasises what I had long suspected—that 
your journal’s information is obtained solely from 
unrepresentative members of the Labour Party. Far 
from there being a general move, as you suggest, to 
preach the fallacies of that strange document One 
Way Only (its authors and you told us that shortage 
of raw materials brought about by the rearmament 
programme would cause mass unemployment in in- 
dustrial centres by the middle of the year) there was 
a marked tendency among the minority who had pre- 
viously achieved notoriety as critics of the Govern- 
ment to declare their loyalty to it and anxiously to 
assure the electorate of their orthodoxy. Even so 
nearly all of them suffered a greater diminution in 
their majorities than most of their colleagues did. An 
objective examination of the election results is suffi- 
cient to explode the myth (fostered by the Tories out 
of mischief and by the critics out of vanity) that 
Labour candidates who had criticised their own 
Government before the election did particularly well. 
Had the general swing against Labour gone just a 
little further, even the wide and generous shelter 
afforded them by the Party ticket would not have 
preserved most of the erstwhile critics. 
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Of course, supporters of the Labour Government; 
rearmament programme did not argue “that jt was 
essential to give arms a priority over social S€TVices in 
next year’s Budget” because that was never the jg. 
tention of the Labour Government. The choice Was 
not between the social services and the rearmamey 
programme. The social services were never jp 
danger. What was frankly stated by the Labo, 
Government was that the rearmament programme in 
volved some hardships through a falling off in th 
supply of goods for the home market and a delay jg 
the enjoyment of the further benefits accruing frog 
continuing increased production. 

You yourself state that Mr. Churchill’s victory wa 
“due not to a swing away from Labour but to, 
Liberal preference for Toryism as a lesser evil in som 
25 marginal constituencies.” Why anyone outsié 
a madhouse should imagine that Liberals unceruip 
whether to vote Tory or Labour would be more jp. 
clined to vote Labour if they thought the Laboy 
Party would abandon its rearmament programme and 
become vaguely “more Socialist” is incompre. 
hensible; yet this is the suggestion you make earlier 
in your article. 

On the issue of rearmament you have all along 
confused your refusal to agree to the minimum armed 
strength necessary for self-defence with Socialism, 
Fortunately for his country Marshal Tito has not 
made the same mistake. It is understandable that 
paper like THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION which, 
after all, was the first journal in Great Britain » 
recommend handing ever the Sudetenland to Hitler, 
should err on the side of appeasement and pacifism, 
but that it should also smugly praise itself for its 
Socialism in so doing is intolerable. Now you say 
“certainly many Labour M.P.s who felt unable t 
support Mr. Bevan’s resignation will find it easier to 
approve his strictures on rearmament now that Mr. 
Churchill is Minister of Defence. Against the Tories 
unity will not be difficult to achieve, even if some 
leading ex-Ministers will be prevented by their record 
in recent months from joining wholeheartedly in the 
attack which the Bevanites are free to make.” This 
is to assume that the approach of others to politics 
is as shallow as your own. Has it not occurred to 
you that the Labour Government introduced, and the 
Parliamentary Labour Party supported, the £4,700 
million rearmament programme because they thought 
it was right? The fact that Mr. Churchill is now called 
on to implement it does not make it any less right. If 
the Labour Party were to denounce it, as you urge, 
simply because Mr. Churchill is now in charge of it 
instead of ourselves, we would display an irresponsi- 
bility shocking enough to keep us out of office for 
years. 

I accept that in order to maintain and increase its 
circulation THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION is 
obliged to attack the Government. There is nothing 
so dull as approval, But now that the Government 
has changed, is it too much to. ask THE NEw STATES- 
MAN AND. NATION to concentrate on attacking the 
present Government when it fails to continue 
Labour Government’s policy, and when it embarks 
on bad new departures (there will be many oppor- 
tunities), but not when it merely carries oyt 4 
rearmament programme laid down for it by the 
Labour Government? Wooprow Wyatt 

House of Commons. 


Si1r,—With all respect how can you write such 
stupid nonsense? For example, what evidence have 
you that “employers have been counting on their 
own kith and kin” (that is the new Tory Govem- 
ment) “to force down wages.” Such bigotry might 
be suitable for the blindly ignorant, but for your 
tolerant and well-informed readers it is surely af 
insult. 

Even from the narrowest and most selfish point of 
view, the employers do not want to see wages 20 
down. We want our staff and workers to be com 
tented and happy. It makes our job easier. We 
want our workers to get good wages, because other- 
wise they could not purchase the goods we produce. 
It is neither profitable nor amusing to produce goods 
no one will buy. That is the way to bankruptcy— 
and no employer wants to go there. 





not sufficient to enable him to dismantle very 








Later you write “ Mr. Churchill’s majority . . - . 
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the Welfare State, whose foundations ” (you surpris- 
ingly claim) “have been laid since 1945.” Really, Sir, 
have you never heard of the social welfare measures 
taken by Asquith’s Liberal Government before the 
1914 war? Was Churchill not a member of that 
Government ? What authority have you for saying 
that any responsible Conservative wants to dismantle 
any portion of the Welfare State? 

Come off it, Sir, and don’t be so sanctimoniously 
self-righteous! If you cannot give your political 

ents the credit for being as sincere in their 

motives as you claim for yourself, you might at least 
show a bit of good English sportsmanship and try to 
be fair. CyriL OSBORNE 

House of Commons. 


NEW STATESMANSHIP 


Sm,—Your novel reviewers are obviously disciples 
of the great S. Potter, founder of Lifemanship (vide 
his immortal words on Newstatesmanship and 
Reviewership). It saddens me, therefore, to have to 
draw attention to the manifest poverty of technique of 
three of your Reviewmen (namely, J. Brooke, J. 
Raymond, and J. Scott) in the important sub-depart- 
ment of eccentric-and-foreign-word-play. No doubt 
your Reviewmen are all aware of the purpose of 
eccentric-and-foreign-word-play, which is, briefly, 
to dazzle and confuse, and if necessary distract 
attention from the poverty of ideas, poor taste, and 
ignorance which might otherwise be detected in the 
review. ‘The effect, in fact, should be rather that of a 
firework (or a feu d’artifice, as J. Brooke would no 
doubt say), a delusive brilliance which pretends that 
darkness is light. 

If the Reviewman is to obtain maximum artifice from 
his feu, he must bear these three rules in mind : 

(1) The words used must not be too weary with 
use; ideally they ought to have a new-minted air. 

(2)"Even a new-minted word must not be used 
toe often in consecutive reviews. 

(3) Too many of these words must not be used in 
the same review, since the aural retina is easily 
fatigued, and numbness instead of dazzlement will 
result. 

Reviewmen Brooke, Raymond and Scott break every 
one.of these three essential rules: consequently the 
reader sees more darkness than fireworks—he feels 
in fact, that he, and not Reviewman, is one up. To 
patticularise: J.. Raymond has terrain vague two 
weeks running (Oct. 6 and Oct. 13) and scarcely 
makes up with the admittedly good use of O.K. 
names in “ Picasso’s Guernica” and “ Blue Period 
melancholy ” (is there an obstetrician in the house ?) 
J. Brooke starts well (Oct. 20) with Trendismus 
(gut!) but, alas! he also has inglese italianizzato, 
homme de lettres, mise-en-scéne, chdGtelaine, dénouement, 
faisandé, and se mefier de contrefagons. This is more 
like atomic warfare than feux d’artifice. I give him 
full marks in Lowbrowmanship for “ I’d rather read 
‘Garth’ in the Daily Mirror, any day,” and half-marks 
in Drinksnobmanship for the gambit which begins : 
“T couldn’t help being reminded of a very old cham- 
pagne . . .” but even so he scarcely rates a positive 
quantity. J. Scott gets a rap over the knuckles for 
wsing voulu, which I find again, by the way, in a 
nearby review by G. Fraser. Voulu is definitely 
tabu: it is a very, very damp squib. 

After careful consideration, I would say that J. 
Brooke is the most promising Reviewman of the three. 
His Lowbrowmanship play is very impressive (though 
itmight be argued that he uses “ jolly well ” too often), 
and if he can prune his foreign-word-play of its 


‘tank growth he may yet qualify for a place on the 


Lifemen List at Station Road, Yeovil. There is 
atendency for all beginners at the great game to try 
too hard: much may be forgiven the victims of this 
youthful over-enthusiasm, and it may be that 
J. Raymond will also, in the not too distant future, 
attain an honoured place in the ranks of Lifemen. 
He has obvious qualities, but he must learn to discipline 
his talent and not overload his canvas with colour. 

As for Reviewman Scott, one would advise that 
he ask himself seriously if he is really the type to 
become even an average Lifeman. True, his style 
i$ commendably arid—but never does the mirage 


_ 0f such a phrase as inglese italianizzato quiver across 


the barren wastes. True, again, that Lifemen are 
perhaps there is 





something in the nature of the stern and wild Cale- | 
donian which is inimical to the practice of Lifeman- 
ship—mayhap a certain deficiency in that lightness 
of touch (all senses) which is so necessary. 

K. ANNAT 


f 


THEATRE CLUBS 


S1r,—Mr. Rolph in his admirable article suggests 
that the Unity Theatre prosecution was a test case 
on what, in law, constituted a private theatre club. 
In fact, the prosecution carefully limited itself to the 
allegation that on two dates members of the public, 
not being members of the Theatre, were wrongly 
admitted. They did not suggest that Unity’s widely- 
based membership in itself removed the protection 
afforded to private theatre clubs. The Magistrate 
seemed to think it did, but his entirely obiter opinions 
were certainly not supported by anything said in the 
Divisional Court. 

The legal question is, therefore, still open, and I 
cannot accept Mr. Rolph’s view that mere size of 
membership is relevant in considering whether a club 
is “ private” or “ public.” The test, in my view, is 
whether, in addition to being willing to buy a ticket 
for a show, a person must fulfil some other condition 
before being allowed in; such condition may consist 
of filling-in a club membership application and pay- 
ing a membership fee, or may take some other form. 
The fact that such a condition precedent is fulfilled 
by a lot of people rather than by only a few surely 
does not affect the legal “ privacy” of a club. Bear- 
ing in mind the way the Unity case was presented, 
this view seems to be shared by the authorities. 

Until the point is authoritatively decided by the 
High Court, one hopes that private theatre clubs will 
continue their present practice of recruiting members 
from as wide a source as possible. 

15 Half Moon Street, 

Piccadilly, W.1. 


RENT CONTROL 


S1r,—The situation of the owner of war rent restric- 
ted property has become quite fantastic. Here is a case 
of a house in Bloomsbury at the absurdly low rental 
of £120 p.a. of which I happen to know the facts. 

The landlord, who is liable to prosecution if his 
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property is used for immoral purposes, suspected that 
the tenant to whom his house had been assigned was 
using it as a brothel. But the landlord had*no power 
to prevent the tenancy being assigned and could not 
under the War Rents Restriction Act give the assignee 
notice. It is not easy to prove that a house is being 
used for immoral purposes, and it is expensive to make 
a mistake. Fortunately in this instance the police 
intervened and the tenant was convicted. Never- 
theless that did not secure the landlord possession. 


He had to apply to the court. The tenant fought | 
He then appealed and again the | 
verdict went against him. But he disregarded the 


the case and lost. 


order of the court, and a bailiff had to be called 


in. At that stage the tenant disappeared, leaving the | 


landlord to meet all the costs, which exceeded a 
year’s net rent. The premises were found to be 
indescribably filthy, and the landlord had to pay for 
the removal and destruction of the contents. But 
that is only half the story. 

It will cost about £700 to make the house habitable. 
Now with a rental of £120, half of which goes in tax, 
it would take over ten years to recover that outlay, 
without allowing for interest or further expenditure. 
At the end of the ten years, if not before, additional 
outlay is inevitable. There are tenants who would 
gladly put the house in repair in consideration of 
getting it at such an absurdly low rent, but if the land- 
lord stipulated that they should do it before giving 
possession, or in consideration of getting possession, 
it would be regarded as the equivalent of key-money. 
If he gives possession first, the tenant can forthwith 
compel the landlord to do everything needed. The 
local authority cannot get permission to requisition 
the house. The premises could be let for a substantial 
rental for business purposes, but under another Act 
that is forbidden. 

As the house is not available for sale, the landlord 
has apparently no alternative but to leave it empty 
to deteriorate yet further. He cannot even pull it 
down ! .- STANLEY UNWIN 

40 Museum Street, W.C.1. 
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Books in General 


To translate the Asnzid, or the Paradiso, or 
Samson Agonistes, is hard enough, but at least 
the chief requirement in the translator is a com- 
pact one: that he should be able to reach and 
sustain one particular style of writing. With 
Faust the requirement is far stiffer. The trans- 
lator has to run the entire range of language, 

rom the loftiest to the most colloquial; he has 
to throw in a handful of splendid iyrics, touch 
off a few good jokes and a lot of bad ones, and 
at the same time keep up a coruscation of phrase 
as nimble as those aquatic fireworks which hiss 
and flutter as they hurl themselves across the 
surface of a lake. 

For such exercises German is an ideal lan- 
guage, and English a remarkably poor one. 
To begin with, German is so big. It lies on the 
tengue like a great buttery steak while English 
lips curl softly round a delicate cutlet-bone. 
For purely technical reasons, too, it has a unique 
variety of rhythm, due to the number of its 
trochaic word-endings; and its syntax makes 
possible effects which are quite untranslatable 
into English—it can even poke fun at itself, as 
Hofmannsthal shows through the mouth of Ochs 
in Der Rosenkavalier. 

It was therefore an immense task which Mr. 
Louis MacNeice took on when he adapted Faust 
for the Third Programme*—a task made un- 
manageable (one would have thought) by the 
adaptor having, as he declares, “ next to no Ger- 
man.” He further implies that it was only the 
act of translation which revealed Goethe to him, 
and that he leaned throughout on the advice of 
fais collaborator, E. L. Stahl. And into the bar- 
gain he had to grapple with a practical difficulty 
—that for broadcasting purposes the two parts 
of Faust are far too long, so that 4,000 lines, or 
about a third of the whole, have had to be cut. 

There can be no doubt of it—as a translation 
for broadcasting, Mr. MacNeice’s work is a suc- 


cess. It moves fast and easily; it hops over the’ 


obscurities of the original; and such elements 
as there are of a continuous story in the two 
parts have been knotted together by the skill 
with which the cuts have been made. But as a 
poem to be read, Mr. MacNeice’s Faust does 
not do so well, owing, perhaps, to his reluctance 
to see that Goethe was not struggling, with only 
intermittent competence, to write an actable 
play about Faust. 

For it is unlike any other poem in any lan- 
guage. Although it follows the framework of 
the puppet-play which Goethe had known from 
childhood, it is very much more than the sophis- 
tication of a medieval legend. In Dichtung und 
Wahrheit Goethe has explained the situation in 
which he found himself at twenty-two: 


The marionette story throbbed and mur- 

mured with many voices in my head. I, too, 

had driven myself from one field of learning 

to another, and had returned soon enough 

‘with nothing but a bitter taste in my mouth. 

In one fashion after another I had tried to 

seize upon life and always came back the 
less contented and the less secure. 

From that time on his life was spent digging 

deeper and deeper into the same story. Part 

One was written in fragments, and remodelled 


~ * Goethe’s Faust. An abridged version translated 
By Lours MacNeIce. Feber. 15s. 





more than once over a period of thirty years. 
Part Two was then put by until old age, and 
completed only when he was 82—over sixty 
years after the first words had been written. No 
wonder that unity is hard to detect in the final 
result. It even escaped Coleridge, who could 
find nothing better to say than that, “There is 
no whole in the poem. The scenes are mere 
magic-lantern pictures, and a large part of the 
work is to me very flat.” 

To so long-drawn a struggle for self-discovery 
there is no parallel, except, perhaps, at a very 
different level, in Gide’s Journals. But while 
Gide was building a self-portrait, a central stem 
strong enough to provide nourishment for the 
dependent creations which grew directly out of 
it, Goethe was trying to do something far more 
difficult. He was not at all interested in depict- 
ing himself, but striving to execute a work of 
art on two planes at once. For there is in Faust, 
Part One, the direct story-telling of a miracle- 
play, and imposed upon it the detailed examina- 
tion of an intellectual state, clarified and re- 
formulated during a lifetime of experience. 
Goethe’s phases of self-discovery were therefore 
put to the benefit of his creation. The creation 
is a poem, not a diary, but there is something of 
the diary about it; the changing tones of sixty 
years can be felt in the verse and in the thought. 

This is hard enough to unpick in the German, 
especially among the opacities of Part Two, 
where symbolism gets quite out of hand. But 
the translator of Faust entire has an almost im- 
possible task if he tries to keep in step with 
Goethe. In the admirable collected edition of 
Goethe now appearing from the Artemis-Verlag 
in Zuricht an introductory note compares the 
whole to a cathedral: 

We know our ancient cathedral—how over 
an early Romanesque basilica a Gothic vault 
was raised, how side-aisles were added, the 
choir prolonged, the base of the tower turned 
round the other way, Renaissance doors built 
out, a Baroque facade tacked on, and at last 
perhaps an Empire chapel constructed at one 
side. Yet it is still the same ancient cathe- 
dral, a building which has grown into a unity, 
all the more convincing for its multifarious 
aspects. 

Mr. MacNeice has tried to preserve this unity 
by keeping to a prosody identical with, or at 
least equivalent to, the original, and by aiming 
at a line-for-line version. But this brings up an 
immediate obstacle: that the same rhythms in 
English and German may be loaded with totally 
different significance. In quick conversational 
exchanges—for instance, in the Walpurgisnacht 
scene—the equivalence comes off very well; but 
the moment the dialogue deserts fantasy for feel- 
ing, Louis MacNeice’s ear is much less sure. 

To take a random example, Gretchen’s open- 
ing lines in Martha’s Garden begin: 

Ich fiihl es wohl, dass mich der Herr nur 
schont, 
Herab sich lasst, mich zu beschimen, 
and these Mr. MacNeice reproduces, with close 
fidelity to the sense, as 
The gentleman’s only indulging me, I feel, 
And condescending, to put me to shame. _ 


~ + Gedenkausgabe der Werke, Briefe und Gesprache: 
24 vols. Artemis-Verlag, Zurich. 


The New Statesman and Nation, November 10, 199 
But somewhere the whole tone of the Origing 
has been falsified. The innocence of the garda 
has been exchanged for the archness of the 
Cadena Café in a university town. The s 
rhythm here is fatal to the simplicity of 4 
verse, and the phrasing distorts the charactery 
Gretchen into the bargain. Or again, the figy 
chorus of the play: 

Alles vergingliche 

Ist nur ein Gleichnis, 
which has a mysterious incantatory effect in Ge. 
man, turns in English into a sort of boating-song 
roll: 

All that is part of us 

Was but reflected. 

It is a familiar difficulty. The loaded, opales. 
cent surface of a German phrase usualy 
demands a steady beat; it has to be squeen 
into plain moulds, otherwise the richness of the 
language becomes oppressive. Furthermore, j 
can be given, by a skilful use of syntax, the king 
of point and variety which in English ae 
achieved by a fine-ear for vowel-music and sy. 
copation. That is why the German lyric ofte, 
sounds painfully square or ballad-like to 
English ear. 


A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 

In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 

Breaking the silence of the seas 

Among the farthest Hebrides. 
Wordsworth’s is the English approach. The 
syllables are like  spillikens—neat, neutral 
objects, rescued singly from the pile and laid in 
an order of values, among which the slight tik 
of the rhythm in the penultimate line sends 4 
delicious stir, a displacement affecting the whole 
stanza. But such effects are inherent only in 
the English language. They can very seldom 
be made to reflect a German original directly. 
So that although Mr. MacNeice’s theory of 
equivalence sometimes works—as in Gretchen 
am Spinnrade—and then with excellent effect, 
more often an important element is found to 
have evaporated in the translation, except in 
long passages of conversation between Mephi- 
stopheles and Faust in which the idiom chosen 
—whether seedy or blowzy—is just right. 

This comparative failure is inseparable from 
the method which brings Mr. MacNeice’s suc- 
cesses. He would not have done so well with 
the jokes and the slang if it were not they, rather 
than the moments of pathos or sublimity, which 
suit his natural bent. He is a clever poet; but 
much of Faust is not clever poetry. Its virtue 
oozes slowly and painfully towards the heart like 
an injection of camphor. And even where clever- 
ness is in place it can be carried too far. Thus, 
although there is a sense in which all great works 
of art are independent of their period, it is rash 
to set up the fiction that Goethe can be trans 
posed into the language of the present day with- 
out embarrassment. Phrases like “ Anything 
goes,” “I never saw such an outré sight,” “ This 
is a fair to end all fairs,” are not equivalent to 
any Faustian colloquialism, and they have the 
disadvantage of reminding us, by their faint 
flavour of panto verse, that the high-coloured 
patter of everyday speech is dated almost before 
the ink is dry. 
These are not very serious objections, aad 

they are irrelevant to the original purpose of 
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this translation—that of bringing Faust to Eng- 
lish ears as a living masterpiece. Nor is it easy 
to imagine that any better version will be made. 
In his Life of Goethe, G. H. Lewes throws up 
his hands at the inadequacy of all translations, 
and he gives an example. 


Walter Scott speaks of the verse of a ballad 
by Mickle which haunted his boyhood; it is 
this: 
The dews of summer night did fall; 
The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 
This verse we will rearrange as a translator 
would rearrange it: 
The nightly dews commenced to fail; 
The moon, whose empire is the sky, 
Shone on the sides of Cumnor Hall, 
And all the oaks that stocd thereby. 
Here is a verse which certainly would never 
have haunted anyone; and yet upon what 
apparently slight variations the difference of 
effect depends. 


And then he makes a more ambitious attempt: 


Sweetly did fall the dews of night; 
The moon, of heaven the lovely queen, 
On Cumnor Hall shone silver bright, 
And glanced the oaks’ broad boughs 
between. 
{ appeal to the reader’s experience whether 
this is not a translation which in another 
language would pass for excellent; and never- 
theless it is not more like the original than 
a wax rose is like a garden rose. 


It is reasonable to suppose that Mr. MacNeice 
is by now heartily sick of Faust and all his works. 
Since, however, this version is likely to remain 
the standard one for those who have no German 
and yet possess too sensitive a palate for any of 
the full translations still available, he must be 
urged, for a later edition, to translate the Theatre 
Prologue—the only essential omission from the 
present text. The whole balance of the poem 
is upset without it—though clearly it would un- 
warrantably have held up the action for radio 
purposes. ARTHUR PUMPHREY 


NEAR THE DEATH OF OVID 


“ Now life alone is left me, to maintain 

The matter of, and means of feeling, pain.” 
And the stylus loosed the last couplet 
Into his Letters from Pontus, 


Whose luminous, mythological resource 
For nine years now had held a single course 
To work at Caesar for escape 
From those gale- and spear-swept frontiers. 


And now, ill, he walked slowly to the general store. 
Inside, amid the smell of rope and tar 

Among the candles and sour wine 

He spoke to the half-Greek 


Proprietor, while under moen-cooled skies 
‘The marshes glittered with the hint of ice 
Out beyond the skin windows 
And the stockpot’s reek. 


And he thought, over his barely drinkable pint 
While the evening thumped with a 
Sarmatian chant, 
Once more of casual Rome and women 
And his senses’ long distress. 


He had been the first to honour Lucretius, 
portrayed 
<Welcoming poets to the shades, Catullus’s shade. 
Was their passion for sex or reason a sharper 
Edge to the great gift? Yes. 


ROBERT CONQUEST 


ASIA’S CHOICE 


Asia and the West. By Maurice ZINKIN. 
Chatto & Windus. (For the Institute of 
Pacific Relations.) 15s. 

“JT don’t understand this country,” an 
American said to me one day in Delhi. ‘“‘ These 
Indians just don’t like us. Yet they are so pro- 
British, the British just can’t do wrong.” Mr. 
Zinkin’s book recalled this conversation ; indeed, 
it might almost be described as a scholarly reply 
to this American’s dilemma, for although the 
title refers to Asia, it is with India that the author 
has the closest intimacy and of India that he so 
skilfully writes. 

The thesis of Asta and the West is that whilst 
militarily “‘ the defeat of Ho Chi Minh is Asia’s 
priority No. 1,” the clue to the future is to be 
found in India. The New China and Modern 
India he describes as “standing clearly for 
different systems and different philosophies ” 
whilst the rest of Asia is as yet undecided which 
system it will emulate. China has already 
chosen ‘“‘ Communism and the totalitarian plan.” 
India “‘ has chosen membership of the Common- 
wealth and the liberal way.” If the West 
“wants freedom to win,’ Mr. Zinkin argues, 
“then it must make sure that India offers a 
more successful model for imitation than China.” 
This means an influx of capital. (“‘ If India could 
have received the £500 million which China 
got from the United States in three years, its 
situation would have been transformed ”’ is the 
author’s lament.) To capital he adds “‘ the ways 
of thought of a true capitalist society ” without 
which “there is no hope for democracy in 
Asia.” ‘‘ Democracy nowadays,” he maintains, 
** is everywhere judged by the economic advance 
it produces; it means the comfortable watch 
chains of Victorian England, the refrigerators 
of contemporary America.” This is sharp 
sales-talk, tempting enough to the hesitant 
investor; many Indians might wonder why, 
if this were true, American big business has 
failed to obtain a single new customer from 
among the 400 million Chinese who were at 
one time considered almost “in the bag.” 

I was disappointed that after such an able 
diagnosis of the impact which the West has had 
on the peasant world of Asia in general and of 
India in particular, Mr. Zinkin had only such 
a slender constructive proposal to offer. It 
amounts to a dollar axis between Delhi and 
Washington as a counter attraction to the alliance 
between Peking and Moscow, and as a guarantee 
that India, which has absorbed “the essential 
concepts of Western liberal civilisation” will 
follow the path of the “ Liberal-socialist who 
finds his inspiration in M. Blum and Mr. Attlee ” 
rather than that of “‘ the Communist who looks 
to Lenin for his doctrine even when he does not 
also look to Moscow for his orders.” 

Such a proposal assumes far too simply the 
desire or the willingness of other Asian countries 
to choose either Peking or Delhi as their spokes- 
man, when reinforced by roubles or by dollars. 
Mao Tse-tung’s face may be on one side of the 
note, but Stalin’s is on the other ; Pandit Nehru’s 
photo adorns one side of the rupee, but Mr. 
Dalmia’s is on the other. And, whilst Presi- 
dent Truman’s face may be firmly imprinted 
on one side of the dollar, General MacArthur’s 
substantial shadow darkens the waterwaves. 
How often in one Asian country after another 
people said to me earlier this year: “‘ We don’t 
want to belong to any bloc; we want to develop 
ourselves. We know that we need outside help, 
but if it is associated with political strings or 
with requests for bases and alliance in the cold 
war, we assure you that such assistance only 
serves to create internal problems.” In other 
words, the political repercussions of the nationalist 
wave which submerged practically the whole of 
Asia have emphasised the question of how 
foreign aid is distributed rather than the sweeping 
economic changes inherent in independence. 
How far-reaching those changes are and how great 
their economic potential Mr. Zinkin has illustrated 
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in pages of valuable and illuminating Statistigy 
The author’s own background—the ’ 
Civil Service and now a representative r 
Lever Brothers and Unilever in India—qualig, 
him to write with authority on the econom; 
of India. Yet the problems which 
played so large a part in post-war 
East Asia have been far from exclusively eco, 
mic; in Burma, Communists and 
combined to slow down the progress Which a 
able Government would otherwise have achieved. 
in Malaya, initial mistakes in Whitehall ang 
later, Communist tactics led to the Present 
disastrous war; in Indo-China, French failyp 
to come to terms with Ho Chi Minh and sy. 
sequent Anglo-American support for Bao D,j 
have undermined both the economy of Frang 
and the strategy of the whole Pacific arg. 
in China, American support for Chiang Ki. 
shek and failure to recognise the Governmey 
of the New China provided a rallying grou 
for the Communists and then pushe1 them ing 
a firm alliance with the Soviet Union; in th 
Philippines, as Mr. Zinkin himself points ow, 
failure to deal with landlordism has led to th 
growth of the Hukbalahap guerrillas “ despite 
the millions in help which America has gives 
the Government,” and finally, in Indonesia, 
two Dutch military actions plus an abortive 
Communist rebellion have wasted human and 
economic resources and delayed a stable society 

With these unpleasant post-war realities jg 
their minds, the Governments and the 
of Asia—and this naturally includes Indiq— 
are not likely to see salvation in Mr. Zinkins 
proposals for an influx of dollars into India; 
rightly or wrongly they suggest a new kind of 
imperialism. The only possible alternative is tp 
make a reality of the United Nations and this 
means that sooner or later America must te 
willing to give up some of her present dolla 
sovereignty. If President Truman had followed 
Nehru’s policy in Asia, the present outlook would 
be much brighter. And no American in Indis 
or elsewhere in Asia, would have reason wo 
bemoan his unpopularity. 

DoroTHY WoopMaNn 


WRITERS OF SPAIN 


The Literature of the Spanish People. 3; 
GERALD BRENAN. Cambridge University 
Press. 40s. 


Cultural entities sometimes have peculiar out- 
lines and few are harder to define than the 
Spanish. The linguistic frontiers are at first too 
narrow, later too wide. Ethnology is a poor guide 
in a country where East meets West with such 
ease. The geographical criterion is not entirely 
satisfactory, but as applied in this book by Mr. 
Brenan it gives the best shape to a complicated 
subject. He concentrates on the Castilian main- 
stream, so excluding Portugal and South America, 
but some of his most interesting chapters take in 
Catalan, Galician, Arabic, Jewish and even the 
Latin writers when they link with the central 
theme. Asa history of the most significant phases 
of Spanish literature from Roman times to the 
Nineteen-twenties his book seems certain to be- 
come a standard work. Nothing else covers the 
ground in so persuasive and lucid a way. 

This literature, like English, responds well toa 
treatment by authors and major works rather than 
by schools and “movements.” Before they be 
come strands in the general design, Mr. Brenan 
shows his writers as individuals. They move 
against admirably sketched backgrounds of period 
and landscape. Martial lazing on his Aragonest 
farm, the Archpriest of Hita ravished by a cow- 
girl in the zero-cold of the Guadarrama, or the 
latter-day Galician poets in their humid “ Trish 
nostalgia remind us of the importance of time 
place in a literature always rooted in the com 
crete. But the background never breaks up ito 
biographical gossip. Mr. Brenan’s main affair, 3 
it should be, is definition and criticism. : 

In this he shows a breadth of literary i 
terest rare in the specialist. He constantly pois 
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abroad a year’s subscription to the 
Manchester Guardian Weekly. News 
from home every week for a year. 
Authentic news reported without politi- 
cal bias. Weil-informed, thoughtfully 
treated news that makes absorbing 
reading for those who care about what 


goes on in the world. No other Christmas 
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This Christmas, give your friend 


present will be more welcome. 


Send your subscription to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian Weekly, Manchester 2. Yearly Subscription Rates: SURFACE MAIL 18,6, speciat Ain 
EDITION: EUROPE 38/4, U.S. AND CANADA 47/6, MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 47/=, SOUTH AFRICA AND FAR EAST 55/8, AUSTRALASIA, CHINA AND JAPAN 64/4, 
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THE TURPS 


Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


This is the only complete collection of 
*Turp’ material ever to be published 
anywhere, 
The Turps — Joe and Ethel — are 
among the most attractive figures in 
Runyon’s whole gallery of characters ; 
and the book ends with the devoted 
young Brooklyn couple taking the air 
and pushing a pram, from which wide- 
eyed twins survey an unpredictable 
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Edward Crankshaw, 
writing in the Obcerver, said: 


“HERLING ¢ 


is an artist, a born writer, who has 
written what seems to me a masterpiece, 
magnificently 
Marek.” 


GUSTAV HERLING 


is the author of 


A World Apart 


with a preface by Bertrand Russell, 


Book Society Recommendation 


p) Illustrated 16s, 


** Not only of the greatest value to any- ) 
one who wishes to understand the ¢ 


Soviet system of forced labour but a 


} work of literature in its own right.”— 


T.L.S. 


“ Mr. Herling is a writer by vocation... 
at moments his narrative rises to a grim 


poetry of its own.””—Manchester Guardian 


HEINEMANN 


translated by Joseph 














A TREATISE ON INDUCTION 
AND PROBABILITY 
G. H. VON WRIGHT 


This treatise by the Professor of Fhilo- 
sophy at Cambridge is an attempt to apply 
the methods of modern symbolic logic to 
the analysis of inductive reasoning. 

In the International Library of Philosophy 


30s, net 








NOTES AND QUERIES 
ON ANTHROPOLOGY 


Sixth edition revised and rewritten by a 
committee of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ircland, 


Illustrated 28s. net 






MAN INTO WOLF 
AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
INTERPRETATION OF SADISM, 
MASOCHISM & LYCANTHROPHY 
ROBERT EISLER 


The author discusses every possible aspect 
of the subject, ranging from the perversions 
of the Marqttis de Sade to the Grecian 
Bacchantes and from the Green Men of 
the agricultural ceremonies to a case study 
of John George Haigh. 


21s. net 


AND ALL BUT HE 
DEPARTED 
ALEX COMFORT 


This is the fifth book of poems by Alex 
Comfort, and covers the work he has written 
over the last four years. 


7s. Gd. net 


RAINER MARIA RILKE 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 
F, W. VAN HEERIKHUIZEN 


Translated from the Dutch by 
F. G. RENIER and ANNE CLIFF 
The author shows that Rilke was a great 
German poet and, in spite of the obscurity 
of his life, a representative figure of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 


25s. net 





simenon 


THE WINDOW OVER 
THE WAY 
10s. 6d. net 


DOUGLAS SCOTT 


THE IRON GATES 
A novel of prison life 
19s. 6d. net 
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to analogies with other literatures which serve to 
place his authors in a European scale : the acciden- 
tal echoes of Villon in Jorge Manrique, the 
Virgilian heritage of Géngora and his prolonga- 
tion in Mallarmé—and surely Valéry—Garcilaso’s 
affinities with Spenser, the suggestions of 
Verlaine and Yeats in Antonio Machado. To 
notice these, even when the degree of kinship is 
contestable, is to recover some of the nearly for- 
gotten freedom of humanistic scholarship. 

Mr. Brenan’s best chapters are on poetry, and his 
publiser’s claim, that they throw light on its 
general nature even for readers who have no 
Spanish, is justified. He contributes his share to 
the rehabilitation of Géngora, who during the past 
twenty years has been emerging as one of the 
greatest of European “pure” poets. He is some- 
what short with the Romantics; it is symptomatic 
of contemporary standards that Rivas, Espronceda 
and Zorilla together rate five pages in a book of 
over 450 pages. Limitlessly indulgent to child- 
hood, we have become severe to adolescence. 
Lorca is outside the book, but the approach to 
him is implicit in the stress laid on the continual 
renewal of Spanish literary poetry from popular 
sources. The most fascinating example of their 
interaction is the relationship between the early 
medieval Arabic and Andalusian dance-songs and 
the question of their diffusion northwards into 
France. The key at the moment seems to be in 
the hands of the modern Spanish Arabic scholars. 
If it fits, it is possible that the verse of the Proven- 
¢al troubadours, and so all European lyric poetry, 
will be found to have an Arabic origin. Mr. 
Brenan argues convincingly that the theme at least 
of the troubadours—the submission of the man to 
the woman which became the basis of Petrarchism 
—originated with the Spanish Moslems. 

Mr. Brenan reduces to manageable proportions 
that tangle of lyricism, sadism, punctilio and im- 
broglio, the Spanish drama. He is excellent on 
the Celestina, Cervantes and Quevedo. His only 
overpraise, one feels, goes to the nineteenth- 
century novelists. It is doubtful whether they 























In his lightest, gayest, wittiest vein 
THE SECOND FACE 
“ How witty and how kindly it is” 

SUNDAY TIMES 


Admirably translated by Norman Denny and 
recommended by the Book Society 1os. 6d. 


THE EODLEY HERG nd 














can have the resonance of the Russian, or even the 
French marathon-writers. The fault seems to 
have lain in their material, which so rareiy failed 
earlier Spanish prose-writers. As Mr. Brenan 
admits in his Postscript, it may now be too late 
to propagate them—we should have read them 
long ago. 

On such points this is a challenging book, but 
it is the better for it. Few histories of literature 
so successfully avoid both dogma and neutralism. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON 


THE UNEASY TRAVELLER 


The Phenix in the Desert. By DUNSTAN 
THOMPSON. Lehmann. 21s. 


The tourist’s shame is that he is not the first 
to see what he does see. Earlier hungry genera- 
tions of travellers have trod him down. Mc. 
Dunstan Thompson, a distinguished young 
American poet who flew to Egypt and travelled 
in Palestine, decided to exploit this uneasiness. 
He caught himself outside a mosque in Cairo, 
thinking “pseudo-serious thoughts before the 
louring structure,” and he plays up to the fatal 
ambiguity of his situation. The result is a book 
of nervous attitudes and a good deal of the mind’s 
small talk, very bright and very brittle; in the 
long account of the flight from New York to 
Alexandria this is very tedious. But once he is 
pitched into the crowd at Cairo and, above all, 
when he gets to Palestine, he is lively, amusing, 
sensitive and excellent. If the eye is jerky, it is 
a good snap-shooter—his impression that the 
streets of Cairo are filled with “processions of 
nuns and surgeons,” is the right kind of image- 
making—and to travel in a state of nervous irre- 
verence and inconclusive inquiry gives the proper 
illusion of fever and pleasure and fright. He 
catches the flimsiness of American and European 
impression in the Middle East, the anxiety of the 
Westerner, the tourist’s almost dedicated 
absurdity. There was no mistaking the stares 
outside the mosque in Cairo: 

The eyes of the raffish vergers rolled and glit- 
tered, stared frantically, pierced me through; they 
were the eyes of mixed metaphors, outrageous, 
appalling, not to be endured. 

“No,” I said to myself, “these are not friendly 
people.” And the understatement somewhat re- 
assured me against the radiant contempt on ail 
sides. 

That is self-consciousness at its best. If the 
author had been a little more self-sufficient and 
had cut the clever dialogue with the clever friend 
who travelled with him, one could put the book 
in the highest class. 

Still, it is good that Mr. Dunstan Thompson 
has a lot to say for himself. This is a packed 
book. Cairo is done very well and without 
journalism. He faces the pyramids—rather small, 
the pyramids—he faces the Sphinx, looks at the 
chip on its nose, photographs the camel and has 
his fortune told. He goes to the City of the 
Dead. He sees the Holy Carpet borne in the 
military parade. He visits the Coptic Churches. 
(“Very historic. Real history. Now same as 
when God live here.”) There is a night at @ 
Coptic monastery: a very good chapter. Father 
Basil is a modest saint, delighted with small sins, 
a model of the monastic life. The author does 
people very well. The horrors of Egyptian 
poverty nag at the tourist’s conscience. Why 
don’t the rich women set an example? And what 
about the fortune grabbing? 

“What follows,” Lovell says, “is nationalism. 
These riots are nothing but the Revolution of 1848 
come to Egypt after a hundred years. You have 
an over-educated, dispossessed and militant youth 
which takes out its dissatisfaction by beating up 
foreigners and burning street cars.” 

“Who's behind the mobs? ” I asked. 

“ Adventurers,” Lovell said. “They always are. 
At sage the riots are directed against the British. 
So long as that continues the pashas are safe. But 


”» 


once the British are gone... . 


Palestine follows. Concrete, barbed wire, 
cleanliness after Egypt, armoured cars, none of 
Egypt’s Hollywood, more of the American Middle 
West, something of Hitler’s Germany. In Jeru- 
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salem, at the Holy Sepulchre, the Franciscans ang 
the Greek Priests were trying to sing ©ACH Othe, 
down. Children threw stones at the . 
on the Mount of Olives. Absalom’s tomb lookeg 
like a salt cellar. Bethany was a “ scufile of 
crumbling houses in the dust.” The Jordan, foe 
this defrauded romantic, was like any Other river, 
Jericho was a flimsy Turkish village: 
an open square, a moth-eaten mosque, Some 
cafés, and a couple of streets of donkeys, 
children and dust. Palm trees hung their 
all about like women washing their hair. Th 
oranges in the groves looked made of glass 5 
where was history? fy 
History was five minutes off, a heap of b 
pitchers, as high as a two-storey house, and tp 
bigger than a single city block. “History lads 
order and beauty and was, as always, small? 
Joshua’s march round the ruins could have taken 
him very little time. Bethlehem: here the tra 
were moved. The simplicity of the Church of the 
Nativity, the lonely darkness of it, made it seem 
grander than any cathedral. Nor was man 
woman vile outside. The women wore kirtls 
and wimples—the dress of a Crusader’s wife in 
the twelfth century. But the agony of the joltj 
car, the farce of the unsought travelling com. 
panions, the continual police searches, kept the 
history-seekers in the modern world. The 
is split, the tourist is split; defrauded he maky 
a wry joke as the past is turned into the pog. 
card industry and the roots of his religion anj 
his civilisation are made derisory. He invent 
comic fantasies about the “situation”; pretends 
to see spies heading for the pipe line, adds his own 
Hollywood touches. Mr. Dunstan Thompson is 
very clever at this defence work which is indjs. 
pensable to the egoistical traveller. I do no 
know how far his “wouldn’t-say-Yes-and. 
wouldn’t-say-No” attitude to the world outside 
America is typical of his generation. It is odd to 
see attack and vitality without assurance and, in 
a very readable and often penetrating book, a fear 
of showing the hand. V. S. Prirrcuerr 


NEW NOVELS 


Tillotson. By Purie Trower. Collins. 10s. 6d, 
The Crippled Muse. By HuGH Wurm 


Hart-Davis. 12s. 6d. 
Rain on the Pavements. By Row 
CAMBERTON. Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 


The Twenties, by now, have acquired much of 
the nostalgic glamour which my own generation 
attributed to the Nineties, and South Wind, for 
the young man of to-day, doubtless has the same 
kind of dangerous fascination as Dorian Gray had 
for us. This cult of the Twenties implies, among 
other things, a revival of snobbery, which (driven 
underground for twenty years by the Pylon Boys 
and the B.B.C.) has been rearing its ugly head 
in a number of recent novels; the taboo still 
operates, of course, but the more “daring” of the 
younger writers are beginning to write a 
“frankly ” about the forbidden topic as we of the 
Twenties wrote about sex. 

Two of this week’s novels exemplify these 
tendencies: both are about Mediterranean e- 
patriates, and both are primarily studies in snob- 
bery. Mr. Trower owes much to the early Huxley 
(even his title seems an echo—The Tillotson 
Banquet), and his hero is plainly descended from 
all those tortured and tortuous young men i 
Denzil, Sebastian) who, in about 1920, discovered 
that Life was Futile. Jacob d’Albey makes a mp 
to Tortola, a kind of Trou-sur-mer somewhere in 
the Levant, to visit his uncle, a derelict zsthete of 
the Twenties with the delightful name of Uther 
Pendragon. Tortola’s chief claim to fame, how- 
ever, is Tillotson, the aged and world-famous att 
critic, about whom local society revolves. Jacob 
is always going to be introduced to him, but nevet 
quite succeeds; the friends who claim to be his 
intimates turn out to be his enemies, Tillotsoa 
plays off one against the other, and finally dies 
before the introduction is effected. This in 
would surely have provided an adequate theme for 
the novel, but Mr. Trower overloads his canvas, 
and, by introducing a number of sub-plots 
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F U T U R E’ by Bertrand Russell 


This inspiring article, written exclusively for JOHN O’ LONDON’S 
WEEKLY by one of the most vigorous and original of modern 
thinkers, is the first of an important new series in which eminent 
men of today give their reasons for an optimistic view of the 


world of tomorrow. Sir Arthur Keith, Sir Norman Birkett and 
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FELER THE PHOENIX 
OLAND IN THE DESERT 
Dunstan Thompson 
uch of Imagination, wit, verve; these are some 
ration of the ingredients in one of the most 
1d, for original and delightful books of travel 
> same of our time. Wherever he goes, Mr. 
ay had Thompson never fails to be the most 
among stimulating of guides, and the photo- 
driven graphs, some of them taken by the 
, Boys author, strikingly enhance the reader’s 
head pleasure. 21s. 
0 still 
of the RAIN ON 
in THE PAVEMENTS = 
i Roland Camberton ) 
these ® Mr. Camberton is a charming writer, 
an ex- } fresh, unaffected, clear-sighted . . . he ( 
| snob- 4 is most sympathetic company.” C. P. - 
Huxley snow in The Sunday Times. ( 
Jlotson * A rich and humorous world.” 
4 from Evening Standard. ) 
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— John Dos Passos y 
, how- A much-needed reprint of one of Dos 
ous art Passos’s most famous early novels, an un- 
Jacob forgettable picture of New York in the 
+ never 1920’s. A reviewer in the Times Literary 
his Supplement has recently called it ‘“‘one 
be of the few really successful contrapuntal 
Hlotson novels of our time.” 12s. 6d. 
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“THE CITY” 


by 
PAUL BAREAU 


prominent broadcaster and 
lecturer 


Published this week, Price 1/-, 48 
pages, fully illustrated, ““THE CITY” 
is the second booklet in the inform- 
ative new series issued by the News 
Chronicle under the general title : 


“BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” 


Mr. Bareau’s account of the manifold 
activities of the City is lucid, objective 
and remarkably thorough. 


No. 1 of the series is PARLIAMENT 


BOTH BOOKS ON SALE AT: 
NEWSAGENTS & BOOKSHOPS 


Annual Subscription 10/-. Further details from: 
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Just out! 


Is doctrinal Christianity outmoded? Can it meet the 
challenge of Communism? 


KENNETH INGRAM’S 
Christianity. 


‘ommunism and Society 


shows how the World Crisis is essentially religious 
in nature, and answers the vital question—what 
Christianity and Communism must learn from 
each other to make a synthesis possible. 1/2s. 6d. 


Ready November 15! 
Miraculously saved in the siege of Budapest ! 
CORNELIUS TABORI’S 


My Occult Diary 


Our adviser states: “ This forty years’ record of 
the crimes, intrigues, and every sort of strange and 
mysterious paranormal incident in Europe since 
the beginning of the century is probably unique.” 
Cornelius Tabori quotes long talks on the para- 
normal with Sigmund Freud, Anatole France, 
Thomas Mann and other eminent men. 18s. 


Ready November 29 


The greatest thinkers the World has ever known bear 
witness ! 


THIS is Life Eternal 


By ESME WYNNE-TYSON 


gathers together and discusses the verdicts of 
Zoroaster, Lao Tze, the Upanishads, Jesus, 
Buddha, Plato, Spinoza, Kant, Dante, Schopen- 
hauer, Milton, Wordsworth, Ouspensky, Gurd-' 
jieff, Sir Oliver Lodge, and many other philo- 
sophers, mystics, poets, scientists, ancient and 
modern, on the theme—Eternity is Now. 16s. 


3 Steady Sellers { 





The brilliant first novel about a shell-shocked hero 
of the Burmese jungle fighting. 


How Sweet 
the Moonlight Sleeps 


By MARSHALL HARVEY 


“... entertaining, has at times a deep feeling . . . 
is definitely promising as a first novel.”— 
Bournemouth Daily Echo. 9s. 6d. 


Dr. JOSIAH OLDFIELD’S 


companion work to his popular “‘ The Mystery of 
Birth.” 


The Mystery of Death 


deals in the same philosophic spirit, and with the 
same gentle humour, with humanity’s greatest 
dread—the Fear of Death. Most lucidly he 
shows why death should be fearlessly anticipated 
—even welcomed ; and answers typical questions 
about death. 15s, 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S 
The Chips are Down 


“  . . brilliant modern fable . 
Evening News. 


“If you want something out of the ordinary,’ 
you'll enjoy this strange tale.”—Empire News. 


“A tragic and finely written novel.”—Book 


. »’—Manchester 





«BACKGROUND TO THE NEWS” 
PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT, NEWS CHRONICLE, 
12-22, BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Exchange. 
“ | ,. it is very entertaining. .. .”—Time and Tide, 
8s. 6d, 
47 
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passages of rather unconvincing melodrama, spoils 
what might have been a highly entertaining and 
intelligent “novel of ideas.” The book begins 
promisingly enough, and the character of the futile 
young hero is amusingly analysed in the Huxleyan 
manner: 

Jacob thought that he loved the fine aris above 
everything, forgetting that he loved himself more 
-.. The fine arts were a necessary part of the 
picture he had of himself as a cultivated, brilliant, 
passionate and successful man. But one thing 
vexed him. He had never been in love, and he 
felt that his picture was incomplete .. . 

But the promise of the first chapters isn’t ful- 
filled; the plot is untidy and inconsequent, and 
too many of the characters are caricatures; most 
memorable, perhaps, is Uther Pendragon, the 
Bloomsbury young man of 1920 grown old—futile, 
mentally flaccid, the “ intellectuat integrity ” of his 
youth turned to a chronic, queasy self-analysis. 
A rather disappointing book—but, for all its 
faults, intelligently written and easy to read. 

Mr. Wheeler has had the cheek to write a novel 
about Capri; hasn’t the young feller read South 
Wind and Vestal Fire? Yes, indeed he has—and 
all the old gang are here: the Extraordinary 
Women and the queens (shades of Count 
Marsac!), the drunks and the dope-addicts, the 
venal magistrate, the influential Duquesa and the 
rest of them. It sounds awful; but The Crippled 
Muse is, in fact, very entertaining, and kept me 
giggling into the small hours. Such books, I may 
as well confess, are my favourite form of escape 
literature, and, if they’re adequately written and 
fairly bawdy, I can wolf them down in any quan- 
tity. If this particular specimen is not up to the 
standard of its great predecessors (and how could 
at be ?) it is at least a civilised and, at times, a 
very funny novel. The theme is oddly like that 
of Tillotson: the young man (in this case an 
American professor) trying to scrape acquaintance 
with the local celebrity—this time, it’s an aged 
and vurry, vurry distinguished American poetess. 
The plot is complicated, outrageous and rather 
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silly, but so, in a novel about Capri, it ought to 
be. Unlike Mr. Trower, though, Mr. Wheeler 
knows how to tell a story; The Crippled Muse is 
a less ambitious affair altogether than Tillotson, 
but it is, within its limits, very much more suc- 
cessful. Often Mr. Wheeler is naive and some- 
times a bit pompous, the writing is too often flat 
and undistinguished, and the wit is just not quite 
pointed enough; there are some bad lapses into 
cliché — “coruscating brilliance,” “motley 
pageant,” etc.—and some of the characters are 
mere watered-down Compton Mackenzie; others 
are distinctly more up to date, and I liked, for 
example, the American novelist (“of the fashion- 
able-dirty school ”) whose latest novel “ dealt with 
a delicate twelve-year-old boy’s infatuation for a 
one-armed Mexican field-worker.” 

I thought Mr. Camberton’s first novel, Scamp, 
overrated, and Rain on the Pavements does little 
to make me revise my opinion of him as a writer; 
it is a carefully documented, realistic account of 
the boyhood and adolescence of an East-End Jew: 
the childhood parts I thought adequate if unin- 
spired, but Mr. Camberton, like many another 
novelist before him, fails to steer his hero through 
the treacherous morasses of adolescence, and 
young David Hirsch ceased to be real for me 
after the first few chapters. He becomes (as they 
too often do) a self-conscious prig, a mere vehicle 
for the author’s prejudices and, as such, obviously 
destined to end up in Charlotte Street—which 
indeed, in the last chapter, he does. The book 
is marred, moreover, by a series of irritating 
“ flash-forwards ” (as opposed to flash-backs); and 
I couldn’t help feeling, all the time, that Mr. 
Camberton, at a loss for the right word, just 
wasn’t bothering to hunt for it: any old word 
will do, and in it goes. I can hardly do better, 
in conclusion, than quote the comments of the 
hero upon an unsuccessful novel (its title was 
Failure) written by one of his boyheod acquaint- 
ances: 

Its style and technique were ade uate, without 
easily discernible faults or virtues. Its theme was 
logically developed and completed ... But 
around its simple and unexceptionable framework, 
there arose before David, in the pages of the un- 
successful and unread novel, a period and an 
environment . . ., etc., etc. 

“Simple and unexceptionable”—true enough, 
no doubt; but Rain on the Pavements would have 
been a better novel, I feel, if it were less simple 
and rather more exceptionable. 

JOCELYN BROOKE 


POLITICS OF A MATHEMATICIAN 


New Hopes for a Changing World. By 
BERTRAND RussELL. Allen & Unwin. 9s. 6d. 
Bertrand Russell the other day told the 

Americans that he began life as a mathematician, 

but when his mind had deteriorated so that 

he could not do mathematics, he became a 

philosopher, and then as with age the deteriora- 

tions of his mind made it impossible for him to 
write about philosophical subjects, he fell back 
on politics. The statement is not strictly accurate, 
as reference to a list of the books published by 
him and recollection of the 1914 war would show. 
The contributions of great mathematicians and 
philosophers, from Plato and Aristotle to Russell, 
to the science of politics and even to its art have 
been considerable and important, and not all 
of them have waited until their mental powers 
had waned to meditate on the social antics of 
the human race. There are, I feel, some signs 
of waning intelligence in Plato’s Laws, which 
' he wrote when he was nearly 80, but he had written 
The Republic forty years before when he was 
producing his profoundest and most unintelligible 
metaphysical works. Few men’s politics remain 
the same between the ages of 25 and 80, and most 
of them, as they drift towards the grave, also 
drift politically into peevish and reactionary 
conservatism. If Russell had written a Principia 

Politica at the same time that he was writing 

Principia Mathematica, it would certainly have 

been a very different book from that under review, 
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but not more liberal or radical, for he is one Of the” 


few thinkers who have become Progressivey 
less reactionary with age. I remember gq long 
argument all through one summer 
afternoon in Cambridge before the 19}4 we 
with Russell defending Grey’s foreign Policy 
and demolishing an opponent who maint 
views which Russell himself was to hold ten yeary 
later. Nevertheless one cannot but regret 
he did not give the world a Principia Politi 
when his mind was still good enough for maths, 
matics. 

Meanwhile one can be truly grateful for ths 
book and its smaller mercies. His mind, in jg 
80th year, is a good deal better than that of mog 
people who write about politics in their prime 
It does not go very deep, for it consists of y 
series of broadcast talks which were entitle 
Living in an Atomic Age, and is therefore addresseg 
and adjusted to the widest of audiences, By 
Russell does not talk down to his audience: 
the book is full of reason and a sweet reasonable. 
ness which are sorely needed in this worried, 
puzzled, and frightened age. He deals with the 
three types of conflict which are endemic jg 
human society, the first of man with na 
the second of man with man, and the third o 
man with himself. He shows, simply ang 
clearly, how these conflicts, in the society which 
emerged from the scientific and industry 
revolutions of the 18th century, have produced 
inevitably the terrifying situation in which the 
20th century finds itself. He analyses the nature 
of these conflicts in the contemporary world and 
explains what the world must do to resolve them, 
“One of the painful things about our time” 
he says, “is that those who feel certainty are 
stupid and those with any imagination and 
understanding are filled with doubt and in 
decision.” He does not slur over or minimise 
the danger of complete ruin which threatens the 
atomic age if the certainties of the stupid and 
the hesitations of the understanding 
continue to regulate our affairs. But his emphasis 
is on the “‘ new hopes ” in his book’s title. He 
believes that the three conflicts can be resolved 
respectively by birth control, by world govem- 
ment, and by the protection of the individul 
against the hostility of the herd and against his 
own fears. He does not underestimate the 
difficulties of attaining these reforms, but he 
thinks that the first two might be achieved by 
the end of the century. Perhaps if the conflicts 
of man with nature and of man with ma 
were once resolved, it would be possible to end 
the conflict of man with himself. Or is it th 
other way round ? 

LEONARD WOOLF 


LIGHT ON CONFUSION 


The Hundred Years’ War. By E. Perrov. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s. 

The Hundred Years’ War is an alarmingly 
difficult subject for the general historian who 
wishes to be lucid and readable. There is no clear 
pattern, no obviously dominating theme; and the 
first impression is one of futility and confusion 
Neither the English nor the French monarchy 
was capable of a sustained and effective direction 
of its war effort. In each country faciious mag- 
nates intrigued to control the monarchy for theit 
own ends; corruption and impoverishment pre 
duced risings which were repressed and reforms 
which were evaded ; and political energy was dis 
sipated in iocal feuds and urban squabbles. Ina 
disintegrating western Europe the course of 
diplomacy was bewilderingly kaleidoscopic. The 
campaigns are equally confusing. Major prepafa- 
tions such as those of Edward III at the outset of 
the conflict, or those of Charles VI for the invasion 
of England, petered out ineffectually; while the 
victories of Crécy, Poitiers and Agincourt were 
won by forces in retreat. Often the most formid- 
able forces in the field were the independent 
companies, such as that which held a pope @ 
ransom. But there is much more in this pe 
than futility and disintegration ; and it is anyway 
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MAN AND MATTER 


Essays Scientific and Christian 
by 
F. Sherwood Taylor 
15s, 


This new book by the Director of the Science 
Museum contains a selection of papers con- 
cerning various aspects of the relation of 
religion and science, 


THE NATURE OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 


Marston Bates 
I6s. 


Abook for the intelligent layman by a dis- 
tinguished American biologist, in which he 
sets out to explain the scientist’s attitude 
towards the natural world rather than the 
natural world itseif. 


THE LETTERS OF 
ELIZABETH MYERS 


With a biographical introduction and some 
comments on her books by her husband 


Littleton C. Powys 
18s, 
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tere DEGREE! 


Study at Home 


No matter what your position or prospects a 
University degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without “ going into residence” or attending 
lectures. It is necessary only to pass three (in | 
some cases, two) examinations. You can do | 
all your reading for these in your leisure hours | 
with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall | 
(founded in 1894), ducted by a staff of | 
over 100 graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall courses | 
have enabled hundreds of men and women to H 
obtain Degrees and thereby raise their status 

and their salaries. PROSPEC from | 
D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. VH 85, | 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
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Book Society Alternative Choice 


HENRY 
IRVING 
By 
Laurence Irving 


The famous Victorian actor’s grand- 
son draws on hitherto unpublished 
material for a rich portrait of Henry 
Irving and of contemporary stage 
and society. 


Very fully illustrated. 50/- 





FABER & FABER 





HOBBY THIS YEAR 


So many mean to take up writing—so few do. Yet today 
Editors are crying out for new writers. The London School 
of Journalism, founded under distinguished patronage and 
staffed by experts, has helped many to start this profitable 
part-time career. The School gives personal coaching by 
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Ready November 22nd 
(NOT Nov. 5th as stated last week) k 


Paloma | 
Mrs. Robert Henrey 


The Little Madeleine 














post in Story Writing, Journalism, Poetry, Radio Plays, etc. 
Preliminary advice is free, fees are low. Send for a free copy 
of “ Writing for the Press.” 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 


| 
Prospectus Office | 
! 
MUSeum 4574. 
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VITAL BOOKS 


RENNIE MACANDREW’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX AND LOVE 
E. Seven Parts. ice 26/- 

Sales exceed 60,000. 

The book is free from tedious medical terms, being written in 

the author’s usual easy style and its object is to provide know- 

ledge of sex and love throughout the whole span of human life. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF SEX. . 

Towards a Betier Understanding of Sexua) Relationship. 6/6 
By Anthony Havil, B.A. Written by a young medical man 
specialising in Obstetrics and Gynaecology, this work is a 
complete guide to every aspect of sex. Sales exceed 270,000. 


WISE WEDLOCK. Sales exceed 85,000. 6/8 
By Dr. G. C. Beale. This volume is full of sane information. It is 
anecessary book for every adult. Dr. Norman Haire savs: “I 
consider it to be one of the best, if not the best, of its kind.” 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE. 6/6 
By Dr. G. C. Beale. This work deals in a comprehensive manner 
with the whole subject. It is a necessary book alike for the 
married and those contemplating marriage. 


WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE. 3/10 
An entirely practical book which will prove of inestimable value 
fo every woman. “Modern Woman” says :—‘ Middle-aged 
women wil) find much to help them.” 


THE SEX EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 2/9 
Dr. G. Richard. turer at Nevenburg University. 
book is divided into two parts, the first dealing with Sex 
Education—the second with Sex Training, and is intended for 
Parents or Guardians, Teachers and Youth Leaders. 
SEX LIFE IN MARRIAGE 2/9 
Dr. investigates the reason for so many unhappy 
marriages and deals very ably with these fundamental problems 
of married life in a style which is simple and clear. 


FRIENDSHIP, LOVE AFFAIRS AND MARRIAGE. 6/6 
By Rennie MacAndrew. An explanation of men to women and 
women to men—to clarify ideas—to illustrate the differences 
of Friendship, Love and Marriage. Sales exceed 87,000. 

.TWE RED LIGHT. Sales exceed 440,000. 2/9 
By R. MacAndrew. A book of sane and logical instruction on 
jatimate Hygiene for Men and Women. 

FAMILY LIMITATION—The Natural Way. 1/9 
By D, Murray Davey. To many people, because of religious 
ba convictions, artificiality in the matter of Birth Control 


Empent tas book i tent for those people. It 
All prices include postage. Send your order to: 
THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 


Dept. 169, 26, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 
Complete catalogue available on request. 
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* The Last Presentation Volume was heavily 
over-subscribed, but we are now able to offer 
a few vacancies for the coming series. 





ANOTHER’ BOOK Et 
YOU CAN’T BUY..! 


. . the Folio Society edition of The Reign of 
Nero, a fascinating contemporary account of 
political intrigue, court scandal and military 
history in an age notorious for its licence and 
cruelty. 
is bound in rich gold cloth. 
—but is being produced by the Folio Society 


Illustrated by Fric Fraser, the book 
It is not for sale 


presentation to all its members. 


By joining the Folio Society you can build 
up a collection of the world’s great books, 
specially printed and bound, and illus- 
trated by well-known artists at a cost but 
little above that of ordinary editions. 
For illustrated prospectus giving full 
programme and details of member- 


ship hand the coupon below to your 
bookseller. In difficulty post to: 


THE FOLIO SOCIETY 
10 RYDER STREET S.W.1 


recesses: 


5 Please send me free Folio Society Prospectus 


NAME 
(Block Letters) 


ADDRESS 
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important to understand why the cultural and 
political achievements of the thirteenth century 
were followed by the international and social 
conflicts of the Hundred Years’ War. 

It is understandable that English historians, 
who have been busily rewriting the history of 
their own country in the period, should not have 
attempted a general account of the long and con- 
fused conflict. But French scholars have been 
much readier to attempt the bold surveys of the 
big subjects which are essential if professional 
historians are to see what the important unsolved 
problems are and if the general reader is to take 
an intelligent interest in history at all. Professor 
Perroy’s book, written in the war when he was in 
hiding from the Gestapo, and now translated, is 
exceptionally good. He is determined to make 
sense of the conflict ; and he does this by careful 
analysis, distinguishing clearly the constants of 
diplomacy, social structure and administrative 
resources from the variables of personalities and 
politics. But he does not oversimplify to the point 
of reducing his account to the dreary working out 
of inevitable results from inexorable causes. He 
reminds us that in 1328 a breach between England 
and France was improbable, and that no con- 
temporary could reasonably have expected 
England, humiliated by the Scots and weakened 
by civil war, to inflict major defeats on France, so 
greatly superior in population, resources and 
prestige. Again, he points out that the settlement 
of the Flemish succession which in the long run 
endangered the French monarchy by building up 
the formidable power of Burgundy was at the 
time a major diplomatic success for France. By 
the same insistence on taking only contemporary 
evidence into account M. Perroy is able to strip 
away the accretions of legend and propaganda 
which later accumulated round individuals. 
Charles V was at eighteen merely a weak, unat- 
tractive and unpopular invalid; his Constable, 
Duguesclin, remained a self-important mediocrity ; 
and Joan of Arc’s influence on her contemporaries 
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What the \ 
Dickens! 


The critics 
all agree that 
V. S. Pritchett’s 
MR. BELUNCLE 
is ‘a wonderful 
character’ 
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Mr. Beluncle recalls 
Micawber in his exuber- 
ance. Edwin Muir 


Mr. Beluncle has a touch of 
Mr. Dickens. 


Peter Quennell 


Mr. Beluncle is the nearest 
thing to Dickens that has 
appeared in our generation. 

Yorkshire Post 


Gloriously enjoyable... keeps 
us chortling and leaves us 
in love with life. 

Raymond Mortimer 
504 pages 12s. 6d. 
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was barely perceptible outside a very limited 
region. 

More remarkable than the freshness of the 
detail is the economy and clarity of the whole 
account. It is extremely difficult in handling such 
complicated material to keep the focus sharp, to 
maintain the movement of the narrative and to 
relate the vicissitudes of war and politics to the 
slowly changing social and administrative struc- 
tures of the two countries. M. Perroy has not 
been completely successful: he is less sure in 
dealing with the English evidence than with the 
French and he raises more questions than he can 
solve. But it is worth considering why“he has so 
largely succeeded. In part it is explained by the 
admirable firmness and conciseness of his writing, 
and much of this survives in translation. But it is 
largely due to the care which he has given to the 
planning of his book. Instead of composing a few 
long acts he has devised a succession of short 
scenes. In each of his thirty-six chapters he knows 
exactly what he wants to say, and his pages are 
never needlessly crowded or confused. He tells 
us that he wrote the book uninterruptedly in a few 
months, at a time when he could only consult a 
small stock of notes ; and probably this concentra- 
tion and urgency explain the clarity and coherence 
of the work. Too many histories bear the marks 
of having been written with constant consultation 
of authorities. M. Perroy’s book suggests not 
perhaps that historians are the better for a spell 
of danger and isolation, but that it is easier to solve 
the problems of form and arrangement when the 
temptation to go on looking up points of detail is 
removed or resisted. It is unfortunate that this 
translation should cost so much more than did the 
original French edition, for M. Perroy’s work is 
an encouraging reminder of the intelligence and 
clarity of French scholarship and deserves to be 
known outside a narrow circle of specialists. 

J. O. PRESTWICH 


SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Hard Way to India. By JoHN Seymour. Eyre 
& Spottiswoode. 16s. 

The good travel writer is essentially a man to whom 
things happen; and if this suggests Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis’s famous “ dumb ox” the existence must be 
remembered of all the thousands of travellers to 
whom nothing ever happens at all. The travel 
writer’s first aim, then, must be to set himself firmly 
in the path of things happening to him. Mr. Seymour 
did this by travelling by rail third-class from London 
to Baghdad and thence continuing his journey to 
India by bus through Persia. He owed his introduc- 
tions to the countries he visited largely to contacts 
made in the train and they seem invariably to have 
stood him in good stead: a Turkish engineer took 
days off from work to show him Constantinople ; an 
Egyptian Jew in Teheran deserted his office to walk 
with him over the mountains to the Caspian Sea, 
where they were automatically arrested as British 
spies. As the photographs that illustrate his book 
show, Mr. Seymour uses his camera with skill; he 
has a no less sure eye for what is interesting and 
significant in an unfamiliar scene, and all the time, 
whether in Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, Persia or 
Pakistan, he persuades one that he is an honest and 
accurate observer, the more so because his generalisa- 
tions are modest and because he is not afraid of report- 
ing enthusiasm enthusiastically. His chapters on 
Ceylon, a not over-publicised country, have a value 
of their own. Mr. Seymour’s style is a little too 
matey to be pleasing, but he has produced an extremely 
lively piece of journalism better worth reading than 
many more pretentious works that purport to explain 
the Near and Middle East to us. 


The Illustration of Books. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 

Book illustration is a form of art which does nct 
easily attract the attention of the art critic or historian. 
Illuminated manuscripts, of course, have their 
experts, but the masterpieces of graphic art are 
too rarely paid the compliment of serious study. 
Mr. Bland, in his well-written book, has un- 
fortunately not attempted an aesthetic-historical or 
critical study of the subject, but instead has written 
an invaluable historical survey, followed by chapters 


By Davip BLANb. 
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on modern processes of reproduction, on Methods 
displaying the illustrations on the page ang 
matters which are primarily of interest to the Studeng 
or even the professional illustrator, who is too 
uninterested in the purely technical side of the 

and thereby fails to get the best out of his Medium, 
The historical chapters are of considerable interest tp 
the general reader, but they are tantalisingly short 

in order to keep the price within reach of the sty, 
the illustrations have had to be restricted, so tha 
joys of a book by Geoffrey Tory must be senseq 
the text or savoured from memory. There are some 
strange omissions which cannct wholly be excused 
restrictions of space. There is no mention of the 
greatest English eighteenth-century illustrator of them 
all—Richard Bentley, whose illustrations to Grays 
poems had so great an influence on Rex Whistler. ‘A 
second edition should really put this right, 


APrelude to History. By ADRIAN Coates, Methuen 
22s. 6d. 


While much has been done during the last quarter. 
century to increase the mass, if not the Clarity, of 
our knowledge of the Old Stone Age, we have lacked 
a world-wide summary of this work to succeed the 
classics of the Twenties, such as Burkitt’s Prehistory 
and Solas’ Ancient Hunters. Mr. Adrian Coates, who 
writes aS an amateur exceptionally well informed 
about his subject, has now produced a book, which, 
while it must lack the status of these pioneer volumes. 
does provide a sound account of the first enormous 
phase of our history as it is now known. Mr, Coats 
is not only concerned with the physical and cultur 
history of the palzolithic hunters, but also shows 
an unusual interest in the undeveloped psyche and 
the language in which it attempts to express its 
intuitions. His chapters on Primitive Mind and 
Primitive Society have obviously interested him more 
than any others in his book and as a result are the 
most readable. Nowhere in his field has a more 
real advance been made than in human palzontology 
and Mr. Coates’ account of the newly discovered 
simian and human species and sub-species is par- 
ticularly to be welcomed; it is more doubtful if he was 
wise to include so long a section on the modem 
races of man as the links between them and their 
early ancestral stocks are still tenuous and uncertain, 
In his ambitious Introduction, History and the Pre- 
historical, the author is in danger of trying to en- 
hance the apparent significance of his thoughts by the 
weight and solemnity with which they are expressed. 


The Plain Man’s Guide to Wine. By Raymon 
PosTGATE. Michael Foseph. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Postgate advises on wine for the beginner. 
His advice is always sensible and sometimes pungent. 
Thus, English people should not bother abou 
chateau-bottled wine, owing to the perversity of our 
customs system. Again, “it is probable that most 
of the girls in the country would be better for a half- 
bottle of Graves with their meals ” : at last a use for 
these sweet fluids). When he comes to particula 
wines there is not much new to be said The wines 
of Bordeaux are the best and most varied in the 
world ; and the only ones worth knowing in detail. 
Allelse is paradox. Still, Mr. Postgate gives Burgundy 
a good showing and Hock a better. Like every skilled 
wine-drinker, he speaks slightingly of champagne 
and advises (rightly) that it should be drunk froma 
tankard ; it is an incomparable drink all the same. He 
tells enough about the wines of other countries 
enable the reader to recognise the names on the bottles; 
but very few of these wines are reliable, except 
perhaps for some South African. Mr. Postgate 
throws in a few remarks on spirits. He is curiously 
cool on gin, and curiously enthusiastic on rum. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


Symphonies. Mozart: C major, K. 338 
(Suisse Romande/Maag); D major, K. 
(“Prague”) (Ditto/Ansermet. *LXT 2614). The 
first of these hardly confirms the high opinion 
had formed of Peter Maag from his conduct of 
the A major Symphony, K. 201. Compared with 
the excellent old Beecham set (hurry up, its 
going to be deleted!) this is stereotyped. 11 
“Prague” is an efficient performance up to 8 
point, but not enough attention is paid to the 
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wind (the oboe tone is miserable), and the 
lacks top. SCHUMANN: No. 
Spring ”) (Suisse Romande/Ansermet. *LXT 
if ), An admirable performance in every way, 
there seems to me not much to choose be- 
this and the SP set (also Decca). The 
here is good, but the violin tone leaves 
gmething to be desired and the brass in ff sounds 
angry. 
ts vertos. BEETHOVEN : No. 4, G major 
eseking/Philharmonia/Karajan. LX 1443-6). 
4 strikingly beautiful set, with the Making of 
ich, apart from a silly turn-over in the An- 
"IT have no fault to find. Fine as is Schna- 
ie’s rendering, in his post-war set, Gieseking’s 
gems to me even more delicately thoughtful and 
profound in feeling. The orchestral tone is 
ively (that in the Schnabel set sounds dry by 
comparison ) and the balance exemplary. A 
jouble star. BEETHOVEN: No. 5, E flat major 
Fischer / Philharmonia/ Furtwangler. DB 21315- 
§), In the first movement Edwin Fischer sur- 
‘sed me by a firmness, a solidity and four- 
trenchancy that I am unaccustomed to 
sssociate with this pianist. In the Andante his 
ing is beautifully placid, and he does not 
‘srump” the announcement of the Rondo 
, as almost all pianists do. Great virtues; 
but in the rest of the Rondo the playing becomes 
wer-delicate and pin-pointy, and this, combined 
with the conductor’s slow and feeble pulse, 
destroys the effect of romping gaiety proper to 
the music. The balance is good, but the piano 
is rather tubby and the orchestral tone becomes 
disagreeable above mf. The Schnabel set remains 
i my mind the best, with the Curzon (Decca) 
not far behind. VivaLDI: The Four Seasons, 
Op. 8 (Stuttgart Chamber Orch/Miinchinger. 
#LXT 2600). This early example of programme 
music lends colour to the contention that Vivaldi 
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is still an under-estimated composer, imaginative , 


i well as technically outstanding. Described as 
“four concerti grossi,” this work is in effect a 
tiolin concerto (the solo is played, with imper- 
turbable excellence, by Reinhold Barchet). The 
performance is about as good as I can imagine 
and the recording admirable. Satnt-SaENS: No. 
2,G minor for piano (Lympany /LPO/Martinon. 
*LX 3064). Miss Lympany has broadened and 
darified her performance in this concerto since 
her SP recording. This is an excellent issue, 
well balanced and true in tone. 

Miscellaneous Orchestral. WAGNER: Tristan 
md Isolda—Prelude, Act 1, and Liebestod (Phil- 
barmonia/Dobrowen. C 4111-2 and CS 4113). 
The Prelude is admirably played, with the most 
careful attention to Wagner’s markings, and it is 
well recorded. In the Liebestod something goes 
tadly wrong with the engineering, and the tex- 
ture furs up. In any case, does anyone really 
want this passage minus the vocal part? BIzeET: 
LArlésienne—Prelude, Adagietto and Farandole 
Hallé/Barbirolli. DB 9656-7). How I wish con- 
ductors would perform either of the two suites 
tire instead of a conflation of both! It is not 
s if any of this genial music were inferior. How- 
tet, as far as it goes, this is, I think, the best 
wailable version, for it is more vividly played 
than the Sidney Beer set (Decca) and excellently 
tecorded. Rosstni-RESPIGHI: La Boutique Fan- 
asque—Suite (RPO/Kurtz. DX 1785-7). A 
pettectly adequate and well-recorded set; but 
taders are reminded that the suite omits some 
delightful things and that the complete ballet is 
wailable on LP in a most authentic Ansermet 
version. Depussy: Nocturne No. 2 (Fétes) 
Philharmonia/Galliera. DX 1782). Altogether 
better than the version of No. 1 (Nuages) re- 
worded by the same forces. There is a nice sense 
f atmosphere throughout and the dynamics are 
beautifully managed, alike by Galliera and by the 
agineers. SupPE: Overtures: Morning, Noon 
md Night (RPO/Beecham. LX 1438); Ditto, 
Light Cavalry, Poet and Peasant, Pique Dame 
LPO/Solti. “*LXT 2589). The Beecham disc is 
tbeautiful piece of work by all concerned. This 
now the best SP version of a most charming 
Werture; the cello solo, in especial, being much 
Rote sensitively phrased than it is in the Lambert 


















record. The LP disc is equally good, with the 
added advantage of a silent surface. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how these light-hearted works 
could be more affectionately played or more judi- 
ciously recorded. Another double star. MAs- 
CAGNI: Le Maschere—Overture (Florence Fes- 
tival Orch/Serafin. C 4114). This light comedy, 
produced in 1901, was plentifully unsuccessful, 
but the overture—a brilliant scherzando—is ex- 
tremely attractive. Performance excellent, re- 
cording only fair. TcHAIKovsky: Casse Noisette 
—Suites I and II (Paris Conservatoire Orch/Fis- 
toulari. *LXT2611). An efficient, but not in 
the last resort very exciting, performance. Interest 
in Suite II, which is hardly ever heard except in 
the theatre, is modified by the discovery that it 
is markedly inferior to Suite I. 

Chamber Music and Piano. Dvorak: String 
Quartet, E flat major, Op. 51 (Boskovsky Qt. 
*LXT 2601). This is one of the most successful 
of Decca’s LP quartet recordings. Willi 
Boskovsky’s tone is too reedy for my taste; but 
he is a very accurate violinist, and the balance 
of the quartet is excellent. BEETHOVEN: 
Sonatas, Op. 10, Nos. 1, C minor, and 2, F major; 
Op. 79, G major (Backhaus. *LXT 2603). Back- 
haus’ renderings of these smallish works are in 
the best tradition of Beethoven playing—clean, 
free from pedantry or affectation, and unim- 
peachably accurate. The recording is faithful. 
SCHUBERT: Wanderer Fantasy (Curzon. *LX 
3059). A splendid performance ruined by a 
totally inadequate recording. Readers are re- 
minded that this formidable piece is available in 
an excellent SP set by Paul Baumgartner (HMV 
Special Order). ScHuBERT: Impromptu, C 
minor, Op. 90, No. 1 (Schnabel. DB 21320). This 
beautiful piece, by turns grave and tender, is 
thought by some to have been originally intended 
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as the first movement of a sonata. Schnabe® 
plays it with complete understanding and the 
recording is admirable. CHOPIN: Sonata, B flat 
minor, Op. 35 (Horowitz DB 21312-4). Virtuosity 
by itself is to most of us a very horrid thing, 
and I must confess that I can find little else im 
this performance. Of course Horowitz astonishes = 
so did Rachmaninoff and Godowsky (in the same 
sonata), but they also gave us the essence of 
Chopin’s vision, without resorting to the tricks, 
distortions of rhythm, and misplaced bravura to 
which Horowitz so lavishly yields, on the slightest 
—or no—pretext. The recording, too, is hatefully 
metallic. CHOPIN: Barcarolle, Op. 60 (Lipatti- 
LX 1437). What a relief to turn to this almost 
ideal performance! No playing to the gallery. 
no bravura, no distortions of phrasing; instead, 
the utmost intimacy of feeling, a complete accord 
between mind and fingers, and a consequent 
realisation of this wondrous piece more con- 
vincing than any other I ever heard. The re- 
cording, though not entirely without distortion 
in the heaviest passage on side two, is on the 
whole good. LiapouNnov: Etudes d’Exécutiore 
Transcendante (Kentner. LX 1428-36). These 
twelve large pieces were composed on the modef 
of Liszt’s famous Etudes. They are worthy suc~ 
cessors, combining every feature of the most 
advanced pianism with beautiful, and in many 
instances characteristically Russian, melodic 
material. Louis Kentner plays this hair-raisingly 
difficult music with impressive assurance, never 
allowing his tone to become hard or ugly in everz 
the thickest passages. The recording maintains: 
a high level. Those who cannot afford the complete 
set are advised to go for Terek, Nuit d’Eté, Harpes 
Eoliennes, and the fine Elegy in Memory of Lisze 
which rounds off the set. MENDELSSOHN: Varia- 
tions Sérieuses, Op. 54 (Cortot. DA 7042-3>. 





| Who invented the 


IRON 





CURTAIN? 





ERBERT Morrison ? No. 

Winston Churchill? No. Credit 
goes to Dr. Josef Goebbels, who wrote 
in Das Reich in February 1945, 
“* If the German people lay down their 
arms the whole of Eastern and South- 
Eastern Europe, together with the 
Reich, will come under Russian occupa- 
tion. Behind an iron curtain mass 
butcheries of peoples would begin . .” 

How many of us, sincerely 
opposed to the ideas of Dr. Goebbels, 
have yet allowed one of his ideas to 
sink into our own minds ? 

Is there really a curtain between 
us and the Soviet people ? 


34 YEARS 


This week they are celebrating 
the 34th Anniversary of the Revolu- 
tion. Is there any way we can get to 
know how much the Revolution has 
achieved in terms of the happiness, 
security and well-being of the people? 

If you are one of those who want 
to know more than the Press Lords 
tell you then COLLET’S can help 
you. We will gladly send you full 
details of the Soviet magazines and 


books now available in English that 
will help you to get a fuller picture of 
life in the Soviet Union. 

We would particularly recom- 
mend :— 


NEWS 


which was started recently with 
the declared aim of improving Anglo- 
Soviet understanding, is a fortnightly 
news magazine with articles of 
topical, political, scientific and cul— 
tural interest and frequently pub- 
lishes the Soviet view of events, 
places and people outside the Union. 
Subscription 10/- a year. 5/- for © 
months. 


SOVIET UNION 


is a monthly photo-magazinc, 
handsomely produced with many of its 
32 large pages printed in full colour. 
It gives a detailed picture of the 
day-to-day life and achievements of 
all sections of the people. Subscrip- 
tion 15/- a year. 7/6 for 6 months. 


Write tcday to :— 


COLLET’S SUBSCRIPTION DPT. 
40, Gt. Russell St. London, W.C.i 
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espite some fluffing in the more athletic of these 
variations, this set presents us with some of the 
most sensitively modulated playing we have had 
from Cortot for a long time. The tone is round 
enough, but there is occasional distortion, especi- 
ally on side one. 

Opera and Vecal. WEBER: Der Freischiitz 
(Vienna Opera Ensemble/Ackermann. *LXT 
2597-9). BizET: Carmen (Opéra Comique 
Ensemble/Wolff. *LXT 2615-7). MASSENET: 
Manon (Opéra Comique Ensemble/ Wolff. *LXT 
2618-20). WAGNER: Walkiire, Act 3 (Varnay/ 
Sigurd Bjérling/Bayreuth Festival Ensemble/ 
Karajan. LX 1447-54). The complete recording 
of an opera—or even of one whole act—must, I 
take it, be at all points above routine level, if our 
pleasure in it is not to decline steeply at each 
hearing. Shortcomings that are tolerable the first 
time, on repetition become unendurably irritating 
—especially if they are exactly the same each 
time (as on record they are bound to be). Only 
one of the above issues is to my mind good 
enough throughout to stand more than a single 
hearing. In the Freischiitz set nearly everything 
is good—orchestral playing, balance, tempi, 
chorus and all the singers save one; but the per- 
formance as a whole is marred by the Agathe of 
Maud Cunitz, who is at no point more than barely 
adequate, and in “ Leise leise” (the biggest and 
most important passage in the opera) she is ex- 
tremely poor. The Carmen is a much worse 
calamity. I am credibly informed that Suzanne 
Juyol can be an outstanding dramatic soprano, 
but nothing in her Carmen, as here recorded, 
would lead one to suppose any such thing. It 
is monotonous, effortful, characterless, and quite 
without beauty of tone. In fact, the only good 
things about this performance are the orchestra 
and the minor characters. Manon is somewhat 
better. Janine Micheau, whose Micaela in 
Carmen is a wretched affair, makes an excellent 
Manon, and Libero de Luca’s Des Grieux is as 
good as his Don José is tasteless. The minor 
parts are all admirable, and the orchestra is 
beautifully conducted, though far from perfectly 
balanced with the singers. On the other hand, too 
much of the music is cut, and I do not think it 
was a good idea to replace the “melodrama” (an 
integral part of Massenet’s conception and most 
imaginatively used) by spoken narrative. This is 
brief and unobjectionably delivered, but it is a 
poor substitute for the original and is apt, besides, 
tc make nonsense of the sung words which follow 
it. But on the whole the issue is worthy of a 
touching and often exquisite opera. The Walkiire 
set frankly embarrasses me. No doubt a studio 
performance would have been impossibly ex- 
pensive; no doubt too there are many who will 
derive pleasure from the “theatre atmosphere” 
exhaled by this ill-balanced recording. The 
orchestral playing is very fine, though mostly far 
too distant. But the degree of distortion is pain- 
ful, and the principal singers appear to me—at 
least on this occasion—to reach about the standard 
of a provincial German opera house in the 
Twenties. I expect better things of the forth- 


coming complete Meistersinger. BERLIOz: Les 
Nuits q@Eté (Danco/Cincinnati Sym Orch/ 
Johnson. *LXT 2605). Grateful as we must be 
to possess at last the whole of this lovely cycle, 
we cannot, I feel, help noticing that all the songs 
are not suited to one voice—even when the singer 
has the technique and artistry of Mme Danco. 
This said, I have nothing but praise for her per- 
formance. The recording is adequate, but some- 
what wiry and light on bass. WAGNER: Parsifal— 
Excerpts from. Acts 1 and 3 (Weber/Phil- 
harmonia/Dobrowen. LX 1441-2). It would be 
hard to improve on either the singing or the 
recording of these excerpts, which contain the 
most lyrical passages from Gurnemanz’s mono- 
logues. WaGNER: The Flying Dutchman— 
“Summ’ und brumm’” (Act 2); “Steuermann! 
lass die Wacht” (Act 3) (Vienna Opera Chorus 
and Orch/Karajan. LX 1440). An attractive 
coupling, most vividly sung and excellently re- 
corded. Vitta-Losos: Bachianas Brasilianas 
No. 5 (Bidui Sayéo/Eight Celli and Bass/Villa- 
Lobos. LX 1439). A kind of aria the style of 
which unites in unholy matrimony Bach and 
Turandot. This odd affair, with its eccentric and 
grumpy accompaniment, may please some better 
than it does me: it is unquestionably very 
well sung, but the recording is very crude. 
MussorcGsky: Song of the Flea; Trap.: Song of 
the Volga Boatmen (Christoff/Philharmonia/ 
Dobrowen DB 21305). After Chaliapin’s classic 
rendering of the Song of the Flea, I find 
Christoff’s horribly overdone; but he sings the 
Volga boat song with dignity and fine tone. 
EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,133 
Set by Thomas Smallbones 
Hollywood is now rediscovering the Old Testa- 
ment as a source for films. The usual prizes are 
offered for a publicity hand-out for a new film to be 
made from an Old Testament story. Limit 150 
words. Entries by October 20th. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION, No. 1,130 
Set by G. de Vavasour 
The setter, anxious to acquire a set of Curses for 
daily or occasional use (suitable in household, family, 
work, travel, public affairs, etc.) invites competitors 
to send in suggestions, each to consist of a five-, six- 
or seven-line verse. The particular object or 
situation to be cursed, must, of course, be stated. 


Report by G. de Vavasour 


In Lars Porsena, that admirable handbook of 
imprecatory method. and example, Mr. Robert 
Graves has analysed the decline of cursing in our time. 
And indeed, the small but keen team of research 
assistants engaged for the past week on testing the 
submitted curses has been able to report, to date, 





feeling of well being. 


women of all ages. 





WEW, SAFE, SIMPLE WAY 70 


RID YOURSELF OF MIDDLE-AGE SPREAD 


Now—without dieting or strenuous exercise—you can lose that ‘corporation’ 
and regain a slim, youthful figure. 
Massage Belt—disperses unwanted fat and strengthens the muscles of your 
abdomen, gradually smoothing back your figure into a trim healthy slimness. 


Not a corset, not a belt for constant 
wear—just a simple, safe appliance which 
you use for a few minutes a day. It’s 
easy, gentle—yet it gives you a marvellous 
Endorsed and 
recommended by medical authorities, the 
Rallie Massage Belt is ideal for men and The Rallie Health Belt gently massages your abdo- 


A wonderful new invention—the Rallie 





men, exercising muscles and dispersing fat. It’s easy 
to use, safe, effective. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE Write enclosing 24d. stamp to: 
RALLIE HEALTH APPLIANCES LTD 
Dept. I80A, 62, Pall Mall, London, S.W.|I 





! To any country in Europe, £3 8s. Od. yearly (except 
Od.). 
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few positive results. It seems to me that what jg 


lacking is not motive but appropriateness—g it 


well illustrated in the one winning entry | cannot 
possibly put to personal use at the moment—thg 
Edward Blishen. L. G. Udall’s opening (aboy 5 
lipstick-wearer’s cup) is another good example: 

May the lip bequeathing this 

Never joy in Adam’s kiss. 

The most practical curses, in fact, should be like 
these lines—precise, selective, dire ; of exact applica. 
tion. Among the near-effective cursers | commend 
C. M. Walkerdine (“Cursed be she who neither 
goes nor stays ”) ; Pippa, who properly scourged two 
neighbours—a Memsahib and loud-Light-Programme 
fiend ; Catseye, whose lines prepared for the 
luxury car owner had a dreadful poetry ; R. M. J 
on Houseflies which “ make my food their i 
bed”; also Allan M. Laing, C. G. V., and G. J 
Blundell. Though they leave most of my om 
particular problems, alas, still unprovided “for, I 
propose a guinea each for the six printed, 


ON THE COMPETITION SETTER WHO FAILS TO GIVE oyg 
A PRIZE 
Laing-obsessed and Fergie-phil, 
I wish you every setter’s ill, 
Meagre entries, misquotation, 
Misprint, migraine, mutilation : 
Sacked from STATESMAN (and from NATIon) 
May you horribly subside 
To setting comps. for T 





and T. “ 
EDWARD BLIsHEN 





O may that fellow’s arches fall 
Whose dog defiles my garden wall 
And bring him to his knees ! 

May toads sit on his window-sill 
And ill-luck dog his domicile 
And dog his dog with fleas ! 


And dog his dog with fleas ! P. Buttry 


A curse upon, a curse upon 

Who speaks of cycle, photo, phone, 
Kids, lino, lounge, and may his term 
In hell 


Be perm. E. B. C. Jones 


ON THE BUS CONDUCTOR WHO DOES NOT LOOK ROUND 
Shocks upgn you, 
Blocks upon you, 
Malice of differing clocks upon you, 
Wet passengers, missed fares, 
An inspector unawares— 
And three standing upstairs. 
ETHEL TALBOT SCHEFFAUER 
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PERSONAL —continued 





t cottage country/sea to 2 
io Son s Xmas week? Box 6917. 


000, French cooking, flower arrange- 
Courses 











etc. Series ot Short Residential 
adults will be held at Winkfield 





Windsor Forest (Principals: Constance 
a aad Rosemary Hume). Special week- 
sey course including classes for Technical 
fms from January 2. Longer courses 
jom January 28. For details apply to the 








‘HRISTMAS/New Year: At our house 
Party near Windsor or at Liphook, Hants, 
you will find not only the traditional Christ- 
mas fare and festivities but also friendly 
company, stimulating conversation and spon- 
taneous gaiety. Ask for our “ Christmas 
Leaflet ”! Erna Low, 9 Reece Mews, London, 
S.W.7. KEN. 0911. 


JOHN Lamming will be pleased to send you 

details of his Swiss Winter Sports Party 
(Xmas and New Year) 10 or 15 days. Phone 
Cha. 6436 or write 17 Sicilian Ave., W.C.1. 











(OLTURED , middle: ed Conti 
‘woman of high integrity, capable, good 
qok, offers part-time service return pleasant 
wom and small salary, London. Box 6764. 

a ee * ma 
RAQUE: Nature Morte; Vuillard: In- 
B terior; Dufy: Yachting, &c., &c. Full 
, Swiss and Ganymed fac- 





From 1 guinea upwards. St. 

George’s Gallery (Books), 65 Old Brompton 

Road, South Kensington. Open daily until 

§-(later by appntmnt.—KEN. 7495) Sats. 1. 
catalogues for country customers. 


ee. . . . 
Berkeley Square, now. The Olivetti 
pV ates Portable Typewriter has all the 





features of a full-size machine. Complete in 
case £29 10s. (free of tax). A superb machine 
ideal sent, easy to use, easy to 
sod an om it now from British Oliverti, Ltd., 
{0 Berkeley Square, W.1, or write for leaflet. 
TNER with capital wanted for publish- 
ing unique work, good profit, suitable for 
: er or scientist. Details confi- 
dential to Box 6687. 
Married Women’s Assocn. Bye 
equal partnership in marriage and is giving 
i for the Royal Commission on Marri- 
& Divorce. Membership open to both 
Apply Sec., Miss Townley, 15 George 
$t., E.C.4. . 





i 
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[MPECUNIOUS but esthetic? Write cata- 
good, cheap, antique furniture: Mar- 
Bean, BA, ivenhoe, Essex. (Nearly 
F0 sq. of showroom space.) 

RENCH, Spanish, Engl. by able specialist. 
F Personal adaptation to your needs. Child- 


adults all stages. Speech improvement. 
re Vehils, F.IL., 3 Sussex Pl., W.2. 


and German taught qualified 
gr Sarah Herling, Ph.D.,7 Brondes- 
bury Villas, N.W.6. Maida Vale 4657. 


OUNG Parisienne teaches French. Re- 
ps4 guaranteed. Box 6879. 


OSPITALITY & care offered for con- 
ge hte or for the aged. Lovely 
house—lounge & garden. HAMpstead 2281. 


Tz Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 

5 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 

advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
National 


Service and to Reservists. 


ay live longer! A 7-day Re- 
at any ature Cure régime, with hydro, 
electro and dietetic treatments, in a delightful 
bijou Guest ~—_ ——— ~~ — 
sonality and poise. Folder: Vernon Symonds, 
“The Brooklands,” Halloway Place, Hastings. 
Tel, 2832. 


¥ to Ski with the Austrian Alpine Club. 

Members’ special charter air service to 
Innsbruck. £26return. Frequent flights from 
Christmas to Easter. Ski Parties to Club 
Chalets. Including tuition, ski hire, guides 
for tours, travel, &c. 16 days from 27gns. 
Austrian Alpine Club, 143 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. MAYfair 0942. 


HALL for hire Leics. Sq. Dances, meetings, 
Classes. 17 Irving St. WHI. 3678. 



































Guest Story Writing. Send 24d. for 
“Stories that Sell To-day ” (a special bul- 
kefin) and prospectus of world-famous course, 
Regent Institute (B/191), Palace Gate, W.8. 
IST. Phyllis Perlow, 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W.2. GLA. 2400/1272. 
Sunshine in Bermuda, Madeira 
| and the French eee wenn - 
week-ends, individually arrange 
Business & Holiday Travel, Ltd., Grand Build 
ings, Trafalgar Square, Whitehall 4314/5. 
Humphreys, _ Psychologist 69 
Prince's — South Kensington, $.W.7. 











Fg 





oy eae +g —_ a few 
a : ly play = ‘Oca ~ ——-. 
Surrey. 
holidays in Winter. Glorious 
vacations in the warm sunshine of Palma 
de Mallorca, Ibiza, Malaga, Alicante and 
15-day holiday, fully inclusive 
on from £32. A; for 
Spain Ltd., 78 New ord 
C.1. MUSeum 9351/2. 


is wonderful in winter. Revel in 
sunshine — gone living at French 
fesorts so easily and economically 
y rail. Book reduced tourist or 
_on fast, comfortable trains. 
ae, ~ and 

\ registration 2 e, 
from London eee. I forms: 
reservations from ‘Travel 

French piabenye, Ltd., 179 Picca- 
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CERISTMAS Ski-ing party to Lech Am 

Arlberg, 4,350ft., Austria, December 21/ 
January 6—join an informal party of young 
professional people. Box 6997. 


MONTHLY Salaries Loan Co., Ltd., 6 
Chandos St., Cavendish Sq., W.1. LAN. 
5714. Personal Loans from £30. 


ROBERT George Miles, Psychologist, 70 
Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 
P: Weinachten in Osterreich! Noél en 

Suisse! Ski at Obergurgl, 26}gns., or 
Bretaye sur Villars, 284gns. 


P&S. , Apply to Harold Ingham, 25 St. 
John’s Road, Harrow. Harrow 1040. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


HE Cambridge Journal—a monthly review 

of Literature, Economics, History, Phil- 
osophy, Politics, etc., edited by Michael Oake- 
shott, Denis Brogan, C. W. Guillebaud, 
Michael Postan, Basil Willey and T. F. D. 
Williams. November issue now ready. Of 
all booksellers, 3s. net (30s. p.a.). 


“A RMS and Mr. Bevan.” New 32-page 
sixpenny pamphiet by Emrys Hughes. 
From “ Forward,” 26 Civic St., Glasgow, C.4, 
XERMAN books in 7 rooms: Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAL. 3030. 


[DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht! R. & BE. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W.14. FUL.7924 


ENJOY “Rude Health” for 1 year for*8s. 
($1.50). Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 
IRE-war Novels wanted. No pocket edi- 
_tions. Please quote to J. Clarke Hall, Ltd., 
Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
ne SCHOOLS _ 
DAM Hill School; a friendly beginning 
\J ‘for boys and girls (4-13). Animal care, rid- 
ing, etc., on Children’s Farm. Engqs., particu- 
larly from parents abroad. R. A. Falkner and 
Mrs. Falkner, B.A., S. Molton, Devon. 


PALINURUS School, Ebworth Park, Near 

Stroud, Glos., known for its serenity, 
has vacancies at reduced rates under bursary. 
Co-ed. 5-13. Progressive. Creative after- 
noons. Food reform_ (not exclusively). 
Spacious life. Common Entrance, &c., under- 
taken. Pers. tuition regularly. One adult to two 
children; difficult, backward child welcome. 


TERLING House School, 33 Victoria Rd., 

W.8. WEStern 8399. Boys and girls up 

to 7 years, girls only up to 11 years. Prepared 

for Common Entrance. Car service. heoty 
Principal, Mrs. Venning. 


WHERE TO STAY 


WINTER in the West at The Carnarvon 
Arms Hotel, Dulverton, Somerset. 
Winter holidays or residence. Terms October 
to March, 5 to 6gns. Central heating, varied 
and good food. Billiard Room, fully licensed. 
Tel. Dulverton 2 and 184 


WHITE Cross Hotel, Wallingford. A charm- 
ing house in secluded grounds. Ideal 
for long or short stay, conferences, etc. A.A. 
appvd. Tel. 3155. . 


"THREE sisters invite paying guests to quiet 
country house §.W. France. lent 
air and food. Reasonable. Box 6137. 


CS bebe a mt iy — 
pend Christmas in Engli es 
Jersey cream, log fires, good food, good com- 
pany. O. & H. Hilditch, Port Isaac 234. 


Ore Plaw Hatch, Sharpthorne, Nr. East 
Grinstead. Week-ends in the country, it’s 
an easy train journey. Comfort, good food, 
club licence. Sharpthorne 17. 
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[= a Real Delight in Winter—to enjoy peace 
and quiet at Farringford Hotel in the warm- 
est corner of the Isle o ba Excellent food, 
centra heating, delightful _ countryside. 
details to the Manager, Farringford Hotel, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. ‘Phone 312. 


JUPFSLAND Farm Guest House and riding 

stables, Adversane, Billingshurst, ‘phone 
98, Sussex. From 5 to 6gns. with riding; tele- 
vision; h. & c., electric fires. Train 1 hr. Vic- 
toria, on Horsham Pulborough bus route. 


S: CORNWALL. Winter terms, £3 3s. 
Warmth and comfort. *Phone. Mrs. Cleall, 
Leeside, Mevagissey. 











AFELEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel. 
Billi a sone = a p. 
illiards, library, etc. Perm. residents i 

rates. Fishing, golf, lakes. A.A., R.A.C, 


FRENCH Riviera all the year round. Enj 
sun and sea, varied and ample menu, 
modern comforts, at less than £1 a day.in- 
clusive. Write for brochure: English 
Manager, L’Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 

UESTLING Hall, near ee A beauti- 

ful country house offering all the ameni- 
ties to residents in an i 








; speciality. Write WHM, 
Guestling Hall, nr. Hastings. Pett 3223. 








If the gap was to be bridged by 1952, then, from 
1945 onwards, it would have been necessary to 
have doubled the pre-war annual record rate of 
construction (765,000 kilowatts, in 1938). This 
was impossible. A modern power station takes 
four or five years to complete. Materials and 
manpower were short. Factories had to be con- 
verted back to peacetime needs. Exports had 
to have priority. The early post-war years were 
full of difficulties for the heavy electrical plant 
manufacturers. 


The following figures show what was in fact 
achieved. 


CALENDAR YEAR NEW PLANT ACTUALLY INSTALLED 


1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


1951 & 2 
(Two years) 


And now the new Rearmament Programme 
has increased demand still further. The gap will 
be closed. Industry is capable of attaining the 
higher rate of plant construction now required. 
If plans for new plant go through smoothly in 
the coming years, there should be an end of 
power cuts by 1956. 


ELECTRICITY 


Why is there 
a Plant Shortage? 


DEMAND FOR ELECTRICITY is still in- 
creasing more rapidly than supply. 
still a severe shortage of generating plant. 


The post-war plant shortage was inevitable. 
In 1941 the Government ordered that no new 
power stations should be built except for war 
emergency needs. They knew then that this 
would mean a plant shortage at the end of the 
war and exonerated the supply authorities from 
all blame. New power station construction 
started in 1945. But a gap of four years had to 
be made up. 


kW (s.0.) 


307,000 
340,000 
566,000 
703,000 
965,000 


NEW PLANT PLANNED 
2,150,000—2,650,000 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY | 


. 


. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


IS Majesty’s Colonial Service. Applica- 

tions are invited for the following post: 
Managing Director, Agricultural Loans Board, 
Gold Coast (27462/51). The Managing 
Director will be required to advise the Board 
in the performance of its functions and to 
establish the machinery necessary to carry 
out the policy of the Board. The appoint- 
ment wiil be non-pensionable on Contract 
for 3 years in the first instance, including 3 
months’ leave in the United Kingdom or South 
Africa. Consolidated salary of £2,5 
Gratuity of £37 10s. is payable on satisfactory 
completion of the period of engagement for 
each completed 3 months of service. Free 
passages are provided for the officer on 
appointment and on leave, also for his wife 
and for maximum of 3 children under the 
age of 9 if permission is granted for them 
to join him in Colony. Furnished quarters, 
for which a rent is chargeable, are provided. 
Income tax at local rates. Free medical 
attention. Applicants should be between 35- 
45 years of age, and have had several years 
experience in a managerial capacity in a bank, 
finance corporation or a firm of chartered 
accountants. Special consideration will be 
given to applicants with experience of co- 
Operative banking or agricultural credit, and 
to those with a knowledge of the economics 
of peasant agriculture. Applicants should 
have energy, organising ability and tact. In- 
tending candidates should apply in writing to 
the Director of Recruitment (Colonial Ser- 
vice), Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, 
Great Smith Street, S.W.1, giving brief de- 
tails of their age, qualifications and experi- 
ence. They should mention this paper and 
quote the reference number (27462/51). 


__ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued _ 


NIVERSITY of Sydney, Australia. a 

cations are invited for the position of Lec- 
turer in English Literature. The salary will 
be within the range £A650—£A1,000 per 
annum plus cost of living adjustment (at pre- 
sent £A122 males, £A94 females), with annual 
increments of £AS0. The salary is subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. he commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and experience 
of the successful candidate. Further particu- 
lars and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications is November 30, 1. 


UNIVERSITY of Cape Town, South Africa. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Lecturer in Commerce. Candidates should 
have had a thorough training in economics 
and should specify any special qualification 
in one or more of the subjects Statistics, Pub- 
lic Administration and Finance, Banking, 
Business Finance, Industrial Organisation, 
Marketing and Transport. The salary scale 
is £550 £25—£800 per annum plus a tem- 
porary cost of living allowance (at present 
£256 per annum for a married man and £109 
per annum for a single man). A Government 
Commission is at present considering the 
question of the future of University salaries. 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1. The closing date for the 
receipt of applications is December 7, 1951. 








TATISTICIANS in the Civil Service. The 
Civil Service Commissioners invite appli- 
cations for five posts of Statistician (Main 
Grade). Candidates must be at least 28 years 
of age on November 1, 1951. They must 
have a University degree with first or second 
class Honours, or equivalent, in statistics, or 
in mathematics or economics or other appro- 
priate main subject combined with statistics; 
or having obtained their degree in mathe- 
matics, economics or other appropriate sub- 
ject, must have been employed whole-time 
thereafter for at least twelve months con- 
tinuously on statistical work. They will be 
expected to have had wide statistical experi- 
ence. Selection will be by interview. Salary 
scales £1,000-£1,375 (men); £880-£1,200 
(women); but in appropriate cases a higher 
starting salary may be authorised. Prospects 
of promotion to £2,000. Superannuation pro- 
vision under F.S.S.U. Particulars and _appli- 
cation forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, 
W.1, quoting No. 4093/51; completed appli- 
cation forms must reach him by Dec. 6, 1951. 


TATISTICIANS in the Civil Service. The 
Civil Service Commissioners announce a 
special competition for fifteen posts of Assis- 
tant Statistician. Candidates must be at least 
21 and under 28 years of age on November 
1, 1951; extensions allowed for service on a 
regular or short-service engagement in H.M. 
Forces and up to two years for other Forces 
service. There will be a written examination 
in English, General Papers, Statistics, and 
either Economics or Mathematics on January 
3, 4 and 5, 1952, followed by interview. No 
degree qualification is mecessary, but the 
papers will be of First or Second Class 
Honours standard. Salary scales: £400— 
£750 (men): £400—£650 (women). Pros- 
pects of promotion to £1,375 and to £2,000. 
Superannuation provision under F.S.S.U. 
Particulars and application forms from Secre- 
tary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 96/51; 
completed application forms must reach him 
by November 30, 1951. 


UNIVERSITY of Western Australia. Appli- 
cations are invited for the newly estab- 
lished Chair of pega oi Preference may 
be given to candidates whose special experi- 
ence has been in the field of Social Psycho- 
logy. The salary attached to the position is 
£1,850 (Aust.) to which is added a cost of 
living allowance, at present amounting to £129 
per annum. The successful applicant will be 
expected to commence duty as early as pos- 
sible in 1952. Further particulars and inform- 
ation as to the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth, 5 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications is Decem- 
ber 7, 1951. 


"THE Central Council for Health Education 
invites applications for the appointment 
of Education Officer at a commencing salary 
of £1,100 per annum rising by ann incre- 
ments of £50 to a maximum of £1,400 per 
annum. The commencing point on the scale 
will be determined according to the experi- 
ence and qualifications of the successful can- 
didate. Duties will consist largely of lectur- 
ing to professional and lay audiences through- 
out the country on general health education, 
educational psychology and techniques. A 
high standard of lecturing ability is essen- 
tial. Research experience is desirable. The 
successful candidate will be required to join 
a Staff Pension Fund. The officer should be 
willing to spend nights away from home as 
is required by the work. Forms of applica- 











NIVERSITY of Natal, Pietermaritzburg 
and Durban, South Africa. Applications 
are invited for the posts of Senior Lecturer 
and Lecturer in the Departments of Pure and 
Applied Mathematics, in Pietermaritzburg. 
Salary scales: Senior Lecturer, Men £600 
£25—£900 p.a., Women £550x £25—£725 
.a. Lecturer, Men £550x £25—£725 p.a., 
omen £425 x £25—£600 p.a. Plus a cost of 
living allowance which is at present at the 
rate of £256 per annum for married men 
and £109 per annum for others. __ Initial 
salaries will be dependent on qualifications 
and experience. Duties to be assumed as 
early in 1952 as possible. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of appli- 
cation may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Com- 
monwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of 
applications is December 15, 1951. 


NIVERSITY of Natal (Pietermaritzburg 

and Durban) South Africa. Applications 
are invited for a Lecturer in Geography, ten- 
able at Durban. Salary scales: Men—£550 
x £25 — £725; Women—£425 x £25—£600 
plus cost of living allowance, which is at pre- 
sent £256 for married men and £109 p.a. for 
single officers. The initial salary will be de- 
termined in accordance with qualifications 
and experience. Further particulars and in- 
formation as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions is December 31, 1951. 


ULL University College, Department of 
‘4 Adult Education, Committee for Educa- 
tion in H.M. Forces. Applications are in- 
vited for the appointment of a Staff Lecturer 
in International Affairs, well qualified in 
Geography or in Economics with Geography 
as a subsidiary subject. Salary £425 x £50— 
£700. (£800 in special cases), with children’s 
allowances and superannuation _ benefits. 
Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Particulars from the Registrar 
to whom eight copies of the application should 
be sent by November 26, 1951. 


IVIL Service Commission. Administrative 

Class of the Home Civil Service and th: 
Administrative Class of the Northern Ireland 
Civil Service (Methods I and II), and the 
Senior Branch of the Foreign Service 
(arrangements as for Method II). An Open 
Competition will be held in 1952. Age limits 
204-24 on August 1, 1952, with extension for 
regular service in H.M. Forces, and, up to 
two years, for other service in H.M. Forces. 
For particulars (including prospects of pro- 
motion) and application forms write , =< 
ferably by post-card) to Secretary, Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, 6 Burlington Gardens, 
London, W.1, quoting 11/52 for the Admin- 
istrative Class and 12/52 for the Foreign 
Service. Completed application forms for 
Administrative Class Method II and for 
Foreign Service must be returned by Novem- 
ber 30, 1951 and for Administrative Class 
Method I by February 28, 1952. 











-B.C. requires Programme Assistant (full 
or part-time) for Greek Section. 
Thorough knowledge of Greek as a mother 
tongue, ability to read it fluently and agree- 
ably and to translate into it English texts on 
a variety of subjects afte essential. er re- 
quirements include Greek education, familiar- 
ity with language now used by Greek press 
and radio, intimate knowledge of English, 
interest in modern economics and politics and 
microphone voice. 


Knowledge of 
journalism an ‘advantage. 


Salary £655 with 





tion and further particulars may be ob 
from the Medical Director, Central Council 
for Health Education, Tavistock House, Tavi- 
stock Square, Application forms 
must be returned, together with copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, by 
November 30, 1951. 7 








prosp of promotion. Engagement will 

not normally exceed three years. Applica- 

tions to Appointments Officer, Broadcastin 

House, London, W.1, marked “ Greek’ 
tm. 


P.A ..’ within a week. For acknow- 


ledgement please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 





The New Statesman and Nation, November 10, 1951 ; 


_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


IVIL Service Commission. Special De- 

partmental Classes, Methods I and II 
(i.e., H.M. Inspectors of Taxes; Cadet Grade, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service; 
Probationary Assistant Postal Controllers; 
Grade III Officers, Ministry of Defence). 
An Open Competition will be held in 1952 
for about 60 vacancies, the majority in the 
Inland Revenue Department. Age limits 20: 
-24 on August 1, 1952, with extension for 
regular service in H.M. Forces, and, up to 
two years, for other service in H.M. Forces; 
and candidates at least 24 and under 30 on 
August 1, 1952, may compete under Method 
II if they have experience in employment in 
soo or social work particularly fitting 
them for posts in the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service. For particulars (in- 
cluding prospects of promotion) and applica- 
tion forms write (preferably by post-card) to 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 6 Bur- 
lington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 
17-20/52. Completed application forms must 
be returned by November 30, 1951 (for 
Method II), or February 28, 1952 (for 
Method I). 


"THE Arts Council of Great Britain, Scot- 
tish Committee. An Assistant Director 
is required. Sound administrative experi- 
ence anc some general knowledge of music 
and dratna are essential. Salary £900 per 
annum with reasonable expenses allowance. 
Applications, together with names and 
addresses of two referees, should reach the 
Director, 29 Queen Street, Edinburgh 2, not 
later than December 3, 1951. 


ROYAL Naval College, Greenwich. Lec- 
turer in the History and English Depart- 
ment. —— are invited for appoint- 
ment to this post at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich, London, S.E.10, in January, 1952, 
or soon after as possible. Candidates should 
possess a First or Second Class Honours 
degree in one or more of the following sub- 
jects: History, English, Economics, Geo- 
graphy, Modern reats. Their principal 
interest should lie in the affairs of the Modern 
orld. An interest in e.g., Art, Music, 
Drama, is also desirable. Appointment will 
be as Junior Lecturer (Salary, £400 to £650) 
or Senior Lecturer (£750-£950), according to 
age, qualifications and experience. In cer- 
tain circumstances, a starting salary above th: 
minimum may be authorised. Advance- 
ment to higher posts is possible. Applicants 
must be natural born British subjects. Let- 
ters of application, accompanied by names of 
three referees and a statement of previous ex- 
rience should be sent as soon as possible to 
he Director of Studies, R.N. College, 
Greenwich, S.E.10, from whom further par- 
ticulars may be obtained. The closing date 
for applications is November 30, 1951. 


B32. requires full or part-time Language 
Supervisors (British) in East and Central 
European Services. Applicants should have 
been educated (preferably to University stan- 
dard) mainly in Great Britain, should have a 
good cultural background, an interest in 
World affairs and ability to get on well with 
people of different nationalities. Specialised 
qualifications required are either knowledge 
a native standards in one of the 
following languages: Albanian, Bulgarian, 
Czechoslovakian, Greek, Hungarian, Polish, 
Rumanian, Russian, Serbocroat and Slovene, 
and Turkish, or a really good reading know- 
ledge of two or more of these languages. 
Salary £655 rising to £840 or £745 rising to 
£965 according to qualifications; pro rata for 
part-time work. Applications to Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, marked ‘“‘ Supervisors, N. Stm.,”’ within 
a week. For acknowledgement please en- 
close stamped addressed envelope. 

















RINITY Hall, Cambridge. The College 

intends to appoint a Bursar who will be 
a Fellow and will receive a stipend of £1,000 
together with certain privileges and allow- 
ances. His duties will include the care of 
the property of the College and its domestic 
arrangements. Candidates, who preferably 
should be not less than 35 and not more than 
55 years of age and have academic qualifica- 
tions or interests, are invited to write for 
further particulars of the post to: The Secre- 
tary to the Master of Trinity Hall, Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Applications should be re- 
ceived not later than Jan. 1, 1952. The office 
will be vacant in June, 1952. 


posts as Assistants Abroad. Applications 
are invited for posts as Assistants in 
French, Swiss, Austrian and German schools. 
Posts will be tenable for the whole of the 
school year, 1952-1953. Assistants will 
expected to take small groups for —— 
conversation for twelve hours a week. hey 
will receive a maintenance allowance to cover 
reasonable living and personal expenses. 
Applications are normally restricted to gradu- 
ates and under-graduates in their second year, 
preference being given to those who have 
special qualifications in French and German. 

he upper age limit is thirty years. Appli- 
cations should be made as soon as possible. 
Closing date: December 7, 1951. Particulars 
and application forms may be obtained from 
the Secretary, External Relations Branch, 
Ministry of Education, Curzon Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 


(CORRESPONDENT (male) with export ex- 
perience required by City Confirming 
House. Knowledge of French essential and 
Italian an advantage. Apply Box 6947. 


At your service for introductions to secre- 
see 














tarial ts in Central London. Call and 
Miss —, tton’s Secretarial Ser- 
vice, 92-Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. MUS. 7379. 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT ‘ 


NTERNATIONAL Labour Office a> 
» cations are invited for posts in the Tee 
tion Service of the International 
Office, Geneva. Qualifications require. 
Mother tongue: English. 2. Age between 1. 
and 35 years on December 15, 195}. 3 eg 
versity education or the equivalent in ee 
ence. 4. Extensive knowledge of Frende 
cluding familiarity with French tho » 
oe = See — of brs 
urther _particulars and applicatj 
may be obtained from: The ~~ forms 
Labour Office, 38/39 Parliament Street Lon. 
don, S.W.1, on application with stamped 
addressed foolscap envelope. The closing 
date for the receipt of completed applicati 
forms is December 15, 1951. 


ERKSHIRE Education Committe. Gaz 
B ren’s Hostel, “ Summerfield,” Woes 
Road, Abingdon. Applications are invited f, 
the post of Resident Deputy Matron at x 
above-named hostel, which accommodates r 
boys and girls between 5-11 years, g .. 
outside school. The full staff consists of 
Matron, Deputy, two Assistants (or : 
Assistant and Resident Cook) and a rs 
domestic helper, and is administered jn 
operation with the Child Guidance Clinic. The 
post offers valuable experience for 
interested in the wider implications of req. 
dential care, and in fitting children for 
home life. Salary will be at the rate of £77 
per annum (with free board residence), H 
cation forms and further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned. W, F 
bert, Director of Education, Shire’ 
Reading. 





g 


Fee 


ee 
SURREY County Council Education 
mittee. Instructress in Rural 
Economy. Applications are invited 
women of suitable qualifications and i 
ence for permanent appointment to the abo 
post. Duties will be to give advice, talks 
demonstrations. to Women’s and 
Organisations in the County on 
preservation and bacon curing. Qualifications 
in domestic science (especially cookery) are 
essential. Salary will be on salary scales 
£338xX£15 to £504 per annum, plus a 
special allowance of £100 per annum. Forms 


Fniel 


ik 


addressed envelope from the Chief 

tion Officer, County Hall, Kinga 
Thames, and should be returned within 4 
days of this advertisement. 


ATIONAL Association for Mental Health 
N* Duncroft”” (Approved School for 25 
Senior Girls). Two members of Staff are 
required for this school which receives girls 
of good intelligence who seem able to benefit 
by psychiatric treatment: 1. Assistant having 
nursing experience, who will be responsible 
for the health and general well-being of the 





girls and who will work under the direction 
of the school medical officer and the school 
psychiatrist. Salary will be in 

with the Rushcliffe Scale. 2. House Instruc- 
tress to be responsible for the organisation 
of housework and for the training of a small 
group of girls doing this work as part of 
their school domestic science course. Salary 
scale £290—£485 per annum, according to 
qualifications and experience. An additional 
London Allowance is paid in both cases. 
Applications should be made, in the first in- 
stance, to the Headmistress, Duncroft, Moor 
Lane, Staines, Middlesex. 


T. Bernard’s Hospital for nervous and 

mental disorders, Southall, Middlesex. 
Assistant Occupational Therapist (Female) 
required. Candidates id 
recognised qualification. " 
Council Salary Scale. Established, pension- 
able, subject to medical examination. Appli- 
cations giving full details of age, experience, 
etc., with names of three references, to 
Physician Superintendent. 
S': Bernard’s Hospital for nervous and 

mental disorders, Southall, Middlesex. 
Assistant Occupational Therapist (Male) re 
quired. Candidates should possess a . 
nised qualification. National Whitley C 
salary scale. Established, pensionable, sub- 
ject to medical examination. Applications 
giving full details of age, experience, etc, 
with names of three references, to Physician 
Superintendent. 


APPLICATIONS invited from men be- 
tween 21 and 30 to train as YMCA 
Secretaries. Applicants should have a sense 
of Christian vocation; a good education; 
leadership ability in religious, social, 











tional and physical activities with youth, and: 


good —, The pf “8 cqportaie 
movement. It may offer you the uni 
you seek for a life of service. Write, gi 
full particulars of experience and ¥ ifica- 
tions, to S/11, Personnel Secretary, National 
Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 112 Great Russell St, 
London, W.C.1. 


APPLICATIONS invited from experienced 





candidates for post as matron ped oy 


of boys, 9-14 years. Applicants 
interested in the welfare a dope and mal- 
adjusted children and must pr to 
join in the activities and interests of the Com- 
munity. Salary according to experience. 
Apply Miss L. M. Rendel, Caldecott Com- 
munity, Mersham le Hatch, Ashford, Kent 

PPLICATIONS are invited for the post 
A of Beadle at a Liberal Jewish Synagoge 
Applicants must be Jewish an between . 
ages of 35 and 40 and should be 
undertake Sexton’s duties wi 





Apply in writing: Sec., Liberal lewish Sym. 


gogue, 23 St. John’s Wood Rd., N.W.8. 
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dri 
ad ea unco-operative.) 
the devil and his dam 
pa in- a traffic jam. 


ditch, black heath, woe burn square, 


dd witch fox all thoroughfare. 
= be foul, and foul thy fare 
Breakdown in the fog and filthy air. 


Joyce JOHNSON 


GENERAL CURSE 
Here’s a curse On him who dares 
To poke his nose in my affairs. 
Be he doubly self-accursed ; 
Once because he hopes the worst, 
Twice because he’s sure to find 
What will gratify his mind. A. 


New Statesman and Nation, November 10, 1951 
_ To MAKE A LONDON TAXI HAG-RIDDEN. 


be used when (a) it picks up another fare instead of 
on wer has no change or (c) is generally 


(11) Q-B1! 


Here—van Steenis-Wechsler, Hastings, 1947—is 


another example. 

(1) P-K4 P-K3 
(2) P-Q4 P-Q4 
(3) Kt-QB3  B-QKt5 


To look after one’s RP may be quite commendable ; 
but this injudicious zwischenzug was swiftly punished 


by (7) K-QI!! 











CHESS : Coin a word for Zwischenzug 


No. 110 


When, more than two years ago, I invited readers 
to coin a word for zugzwang I didn’t mean it quite 
seriously; for that word surely has come to be as 
ineradicable a term of international chess as, say, 
jadoube ot en passant or piéce touchée. But since it 
does not seem to apply quite as unalterably to that 

indispensable term ztwischenzug I do hope 
readers will think of a really suitable synonym, thereby 
eaming my munificent special prize—1 gn. chessbook- 
token for the winner, 4 gn. consolation prize—as 
well as undying fame and eternal gratitude for having 
rid the English-speaking chess world of an ugly 
tongue-twister. Here—Cholnovsky-Thibaut, Brussels 
1947—is a pretty example of zwischenzug with a 





Here finally — Prins-Pomar 
Gijon 1951 is a most in- 
structive case of zwischenzug, 
or more precisely a couple of 
zwischénziige. 
Q-B7, were to threaten im- 
mediate perdition his wily —————— 
opponent would escape by 
castling and live to enjoy his 
~ - — material superiority. So 
Pomar’s shrewd zwischenzilge were a couple of Kt- 
checks at Q6 and B5. Then, with the opponent’s K 
back at his starting point but no longer able to castle, 
Black could make the truly “‘ smashing ” move, Q-B7. 
I wonder if Pomar when executing that shrewd little 
manoeuvre knew of this pretty 4-mover composed 


Deutsche Schachblatter, there 
is indeed a striking similarity 
of basic ideas in the problem 
and the game-position. After 
so broad a hint 5 ladder-points 
should be more than ample 


This was the zwischenzug Black had relied on, but 
White has a better one forcing immediate resignation— 


(4)PxP QxP 
(5) Q-Kt4 Kt-K2 
(6)Qx KtP Q-K5 ch? 











547 
C : Domenico 
Ponziani 1782 














If Black, by 


B-B7. 


by E. Zepler 22 years earlier. etc 
As Euwe has pointed out A; E. Zepler 1929 
in that excellent journal = K-Kt5. (7) 
a _ i, mate. 











REPORT ON COMPETITION 





Black is concerned, may well be called the zwischenzug 
between life and death. As for C—White to mate in 7— 
this piece, though very nearly 170 years old, makes a 
refreshingly vigorous impression. 
enough, though, to be well and truly rated 5 points. 

Usual prizes. Entries by November 19. 


It is quite easy 








Set October 20 


A: (1) Kt-B4 ch. K-K5. (2) Kt-K2. K-B6. (3) Kt-Q4 ch. 
K-B5. (4) B-B7 ch. K-Kt5. (5) Kt-B2. K-B6. (6) Kt-K3. K x Kt. 
(7) B-Kt6 ch. followed by B x P. etc. 

If (3) .. . K-Kt5. (4) Kt-B2. K x P. (5) Kt-K3. followed by 


+ ete. 
If @) -. » K-Kt4. (5) Kt-B3 ch. K x P. (6) Kt-Q2 followed by 
. etc. 


B: (1) B-B5. R-B1. (2) B-Kt6 ch. K-Q1. (3) B-B7. P-R4. 
(4) K-K1. P-R5. (5) K-B1. P-R6. (6) K-Ktl. P-R7 ch. (7) K-R1. 


C: (1) Kt-K3 ch. K-Kt6. (2) Q-Kt4 ch, K-B7. (3) Q-B4 ch. 
K-K8. (4) Q-Bl ch. K-Q7. (5) Q-Ql ch. K-B6. (6) Q-B2 ch. 
~Kt2 ch. Ka-Kt6. (8) Q-R3 ch !. K x Q. (9) Kt-B2 


Some competitors failed to see all the subtleties 
of A, others overlogked the final Q-sacrifice in C. 
Even so, I got too many correct solutions to mention 
them all. Gerald Abrahams kindly pointed out that 
in B the author’s solution is “ cooked ” by O-O. The 








vengeance. rating for A. As for B— only other one to see the flaw of O-O not being demon- 
(1) P-K4 P-K3 (6)KtxP B-Q2 White to win—this is one of strably illegal (and to suggest a cure similar to Abra- 
(2) P-O4 P-Q4 (7) Kt-B3_ B-B3 Rinck’s masterpieces, and - hams) was D. E. Cohen ; and since he also provided 
(3)Kt-Q2 P-QB4 (8) B-Q3 Kt-KB3 some competitors probably know it ; those who don’t solutions of A and C he shares the _week’s prizes 
@P-QB3 Px QP (9) KtxKt ch Qx Kt? will hardly find it over-rated with 7 points, even if I with R. Chandra, R. C. Chaturvedi, F. A. Rhoden. 
6)PxQP Px KP (10) B-KKt5 Bx Kt give the useful hint that the coup de grdce, so far as ASSIAC 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued APPOINTMENTS WANTED—continued TYPING, etc.—continued MISCELLANEOUS—continued] 





UNITY School (11-15 years) re- 
quires practical well-educated man for 
general supervision, hygiene, spare time 
wtivities, including games, crafts, music. 
Able to work efficiently; cordial atmosphere; 
residential Westhope Manor School, Near 
Craven Arms, Selop. 
EADER-Writer wanted for London news- 
. Qualifications: Keen interest in 
poids, fi lively, vigorcus style; preferably ex- 
i in newspaper work. Write, enclos- 
ing specimens of work, to Box 6995. 


wanted, pref. teacher and matron, 

ing to take over boarding department 

ofa Day —— with a pp to be- 

coming partners. iency, sense of vocation. 
January. Box 6953. 


INNEL Officer, large West London 
Factory, requires Assistant to help with 
duties including editing of Works 
Applicants must be able to type 

aid should og? a good general education. 
Age 21-35. Sal. £4 10s—£5 10s. Box 6923. 


PRIVATE secretary required (female) for 

ted good eetchen ‘of German fengusge. 
d and interesting work. State ec 

Gage immaterial), salary. Box 6907, “* 


QHORTHAND /typist required by 
booking department of the Fim 
Previous rience in the 
e. Salary on scale £5 10s. 
a se — to £6 10s. rm 3 a 
required to join the uper- 
mauation Scheme. Apply to 4 Great Russell 























subject to test ble and accurate 
shorthand would be taken for granted. Apart 
from other secretarial duties correspondence 


expected to 





ist, over 21, for interest- 
pelt work on eulonsi daily newspaper. Box 











woman, with reasonable in- 
reqs. evening work involvin 


y exp. 

: ee Can drive, type, cook 
ADY. (25), B.A., H i . 
ons. History, shd. 


» €Xp., sks. post. Pox 6275. 























LADY: 27; trained secretary, well-educated, 
travelled, car driver; experience in en- 
gineering, architectural, catering firms; wishes 
post London or South. “‘ Blakeney,” Golf 
Side, Cheam, Surrey. 


COM. Lond., Polish, seeks work as 
Statistician, book-keeper, exports clerk. 
£6 p.w. Box 6933. 
MALE: Canadian, 26, B.A. Toronto, 
literary ability and experience, organis- 
ing and educational capacity, seeks creative 
literary or social work. Box 6860. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


ABBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbey 
House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB. 3772). 
First-class typing. Rapid as (in 
colours), circularising, theses, testimonials, etc, 
COMPETENT Typewriting Service. Lit. 

MSS., Commercial documents, etc. Im- 
peccable work. * Moderate fees. MAI. 2659. 


UPLICATING-Typg.: plays, &c., &c. 
Rapid serv. Westbourne Typing, Bureau, 
239 Westbourne Grove, W.11. BAY. 5979. 

UPLICATING. A prompt, wideawake 

service guarantees satisfaction or moncy 
returned. Price lists, letters, accounts, tickets, 
folders, booklets, etc. You can try it free: 
particulars from Mrs. N. Crossley, “* Merlin,” 
Anthonys Ave., Parkstone, Dorset. 


Dereteast ING /typing/ verbatim 
Bayswater 1786. jas? 
EGAL, Commercial, Technical translations 
by graduates of British and Continental 
Universities. Box 6699. 


ILDRED Furst—Typewriti of every 
ee 

cari te! typists. 
Express service if desired. Duplicating 24 
hours. Special ing service for theses. 
Translations. 267 Goldhurst Terrace, London, 
N.W.6. Mai. 7479. 


























report- 
euptess service. 











ANK Secretarial Service ( 


tions a’ xy Mod. terms. 109 m- 
bridge Rd., Gt. Shelford, Cambridge, & 5 Up- 
pin; Ave., Stanmore, Mdx. OR. 7065. 

ITERARY typi 
Short 





» 7-day or 4-day service. 
stories/duplicatg., etc.—24 hrs. 
machin 


Dictating ¢ service. Indexing f- 
reading, etc. Transins, (all languages). ‘em- 
Secretarial Aunts, 324/5 High 


Fiolborn, W.C.1. HOL. 5831/Pantiles Cham- 
bers, 87 High St., Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 1255. 


Your Secretarial problems solved at once 
by Dryden Office Service, 15 Tavistock 
St., Strand, W.C.2. TEM. 7237. Typing, 
duplicating, translations, staff. 








HE Continental Club for conversation and 

tuition in foreign languages every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p.m. 15 Baker Street, 
W.1. Enquiries, Secretary, CUN. 8837. 





ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 





RIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate, 
40 Pembridge Villas, W.11. "Phone BAY 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonable. 


XCEPT. gd. Ige. divan-bedrm., serv., lin., 
bath, ckg. Swiss Cott. PRI. 9031. 











F RNISHED bed-sitting room, all con- 
veniences, share kitchen-dining room 
and bathroom. For business/prof. woman. 
45s. HAM. 0446 after 6 p.m. 


.C.l. Large ground floor front b.s.r, 
in new flat. £3 5s. sgle. TER. 8161. 


INGLE furnished room to let. B 
lady. Thompson, 68 Cromwell A . 
Highgate, N.6. (Call evgs. only.) MOU, 1245. 


COMF .b/ $.-rooms, single or double, partial/ 
full board, in comfortable, well-run house. 
terms moderate. Tel. TUL. 6137. 


BACHELOR offers congenial accommodation 
for Overseas and coloured gentlemen. 
Devon coast. Recommended. Box 6836. 


LABOUR M.P. requires unfurn. accom. in 
with bathroom. Any 


on. »5 rooms 
district, but Cen. London pref. Box 6845. 
woman seeks furn./ 


OUNG professional 

be partly furn. flat rooms, kit. essential, 
bathroom bea: able), anywhere on 
Northern Line be Clapham & Totten- 
ham Court Road, under £3. Box 6926. 


FURN. flat wanted by two ladies, 2 rooms 
(single beds), kitchen, bathroom, tcle- 
hone, or use of. End Nov. 6/12 mths. or 

er, £5 5s., or unfurnished . 30s.-40s. 
N.W., S.W. Box 6895. 


HEADMISTRESS reqs. two large unfurn. 
rooms, use bath, etc., in quiet neighbour- 
hood. S.E.3 or nr. Gd. tenant. Box 6859. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EAL’S have a selection of exclusive car- 
pets and rugs which they have specially 
designed for use with Contemporary Furni- 
ture. Please write for further particulars and 
—_ Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court 
oad, 


CHRISTMAS Cards. Entirely new set from 
A Ditchling Press. Artists include Molly 
Latham, Robi Jacques, Kenneth Center and 
Stuart Somerville. 7 for 4s., post free. Dept. 
N., Ditchling Press, Ltd., Ditchling, Sussex. 









































JEAN McDougall for typing, translations. 
24-hour duplicating service, 31 Kensin 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809, 








RINTING with Personality. Booklets, re- 
ports, appeals. The Priory Press, Mal- 
vern. Est. 1898. 





OUR million want “‘ Mrs. Dale’s Diary.” 
Get your copy now. 2s. 6d. from all 
booksellers. Produced in full co-operation 
with the B.B.C. 
ETTICE Ramsey, Photographer (of Ram- 
4 sey & Muspratt), London Studio, 3 War- 
wick Gdns., Kensington High St. WES. 1398 
(ring mornings uf possible). 
LENDER Feet? A.AA., AAA, You can 
be perfectly fitted from over 1,000 pairs 
grays in stock, of special Slim Fitting 
ysical Culture Fashion Shoes; American 
sizes 6—12. Elliotts, 112 Westbourne Gr., 
W.2. Buses 7, 15, 27, 28, 31, 36, 46. BAY 4282. 


ARACHUTES. 1. Pure White Heavy 
English Silk or Primrose Nylon;:< each 
pees 36in. x 132in., 3in. at top, 2 panels 
7s. 6d., 4 panels 32s. 6d., 8 panels 60s. 
2. Nylon, Peach, Rose or Light Blue, each 
panel 36in. x 150in., 2 panels 20s., 4 panels 
37s. 6d., 8 panels 72s. 6d. New Irish Linen 
Lengths. (a) Natural Shade 6yds. x 32in., 
each 27s. (b) Embroidery Cream 3yds. x 
27in., each 20s. Carr. Free. Satisfaction or 
money back. H. Conway, Ltd. (Dept. 183), 
1, Stoke Newington Road, London, N.16. 
READERS’ MARKET 


OR Sale: “ Scrutiny,” complete set Vol. I, 
No. 1, to present day, uniformly bound 
blue linen, indivisible—offers?; Film Stills, 
Continental Film Magazines: 2ft. x 6ft. divan, 
bookcase-writing-desk, small French cabinct 
(very moderate for quick disposal), wooden- 
handled forks, new; 200 Picture Frames, 
mostly maple, all sizes sold in lots, 2 mounted 














Ships’ Wheels, 3 Ship Models; Language 
Course, £5 15s., number other rmais 
Records, ditto Russian, £7 15s.; Caravan 


Home, complete, very reduced £340 (terms, 
£150 Spee. 

WANTED: Old High German Primer; 
Elizabeth Kyle’s “‘ White Lady,” “ Skaters’ 
Waltz,” “ Broken Glass ”—state price; Lingua- 
phone, full French Course; Lady’s Bicycle, 
good condition. 

Send no money or goods in reply to the 
advertisements, but write first to N.S. 
Readers’ Market, 10, Great Turnstile, men- 
tioning advt. and details (separate leiter for 
each wtem). Charges under this heading, 2s. 
first word, 10d. a word after, including for- 
warding replies. 

CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. 6d. 

r line (average 6 words). Box No. 1s. extra. 
Ncenpusant essential. Press Tues. Insertion de- 
layed some weeks. State latest date acceptable. 
10 Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1. Hol. 8471. 
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EXHIBITIONS tinued 











ASE (Tem. 3334) 7.0 (ex. Mon. ), St. & 
Sun. “ Third Person.” Mems. 


NITY. aos ~ $391. “The Hawthorn 
Grove,” a Russian Comedy, Weds.-Suns. 
= 30. Mems. only. 


HE Flies ” “by Jean-Paul Sartre with 
Yvonne Mitchell, Mary inton, 
Abraham Sofaer and David King-Wood at the 
New Theatre, Sun., Nov. 25. Produced by 
Rupert Doone for The Group Theatre. For 
ee of memship./prices of tickets apply 
Sec., 5 Goodwin’s Court, W.C.2. TEM. 7631. 


[TERNATIONAL Theatre Week is being 
observed at the New Lindsey Theatre by 
Jane Wenham, Patrick Boxill and the Inter- 
national Theatre Group in Leo Ferrero’s 





** Angelica,” produced by Pierre Rouve. 
Opening Tuesday, Nov. 13, for 3 weeks. 
Nightly (ex. Mon.) 8. Sat., ’Sun., 5 and 8. 


Box Office Eay. 2512. Mems. 


VERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until. Nov. 11. 

Max Ophuls’ ‘“Liebelei” (A). From 
Nov. 12: Max Ophuls’ “Letter from an 
Unknown Woman ” (A). 


EOPLE’S Palace. Adv. 3331. Nov. 11, 
= Maskerade ” © ad (A) ee 


NEW Era Film Club pi presents * Liberated 

China,” colour film from New China, 

“The Lion & The Hare” (USSR), “ coe 

A Woman,” Hammer Theatre, 113 Warlonr 

~ . W.1, Fri., Nov. 16, 7.30 p.m. Members 
6d., guests 4s. 6d. Details, tickets and 

memberabip: A. Miller, 166 High Rd., N.15. 


TAL ——— ae and Music Group, Tues- 

day, Nov. 13 at 7.50, Recital by Mary 
Cromwell: operatic arias and songs, and Mary 
Grew: dramatic reading of Schiller’s ‘‘ Mary 
Stuart” and poems. Friends’ House, Euston 
= Programme admission. 


HE Rake’s Progress” (Stravinsky)—an 
introduction by Eric Walter White with 
musical illustrations by some members of ~ 
Venice cast, Sunday, Nov. 18, — $ p.m., 
St. James’s Square, S.W.1 -” Biuy 
Budd” (Britten). Partics. 5 mg tn. Sec., 
Opera Circle, 69 Kensington Court, W.8. 





7 ST Concert of French Music, Wi more 


Hall, Thurs., Nov. 15, at 7. auré, 
Debussy, Poulenc, ‘Honegger. Cello Sonatas 
Pierre Pg and Ernest Lush. 10s., 
7s. 6d., 2s. 6d. 





[TERNATIONAL Youth Centre present a 
grand November Social. Dancing. Sun., 
Nov. 11,8 p.m. 13 Chelsea Embankment. 2s. 


‘SS AFRICAN Student Assn. Dance, Hamp- 
stead Town Hall, Haverstock Hill. Fri., 


Nov. 16, 8 p.m. 3s. Buffet Bar. _All_welc. 


ENTRAL London Fabian Society. ~ Annual 

Dinner-Dance. Guest of honour, Rt. 
Hon. James Griffiths, M.P. Wed., December 
19, 6.45 p.m. for 7.15 p.m. at be 
‘Restaurant, 18 Charing X Road, W.C.2 
‘Tickets 14s. 6d. each from Miss M. McMillan, 
$2 52 Hampstead Way, N.W. 11 (enclose $.a.€.). 





EXHIBITIONS 


ANYMED Facsimiles & Turnstile Prints 
for Christmas presents. Frames should 
ordered now. Complete range on show daily 
at 11 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Illustrated 

catalogue 6d. post free. 


TILLIAM Dobson. An Arts Council Ex- 
hibition. The Tate Gallery. Open till 
‘Nov. 11. Wkdays. 10-6, Suns. 2-6. Adm. ue: 


CANDINAVIAN “Design for Living. _ 
Exhibn. of new furniture and oe 
from Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finlan 
Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Crt. Rd., 1. 
L EIGHTON House, Holland Pk. Rd., oa 
4 sington. Retrospective Exhibition Paint- 
ings 1950-1936. Henry Belton. 
7-19. Weekdays 11-7; Saturdays 
Station: Kensing’ High St. 
ARGHER Gallery, 303 Westbourne Grove, 
W.11. Paintings by Bryan Robey. Till 
Nov. 17. Mon.-Sat., 10-5. 


CAIMPEL Fils, 50 South Molton St., Lon- 
don, W.1. 19th & 20th Century He 
Paintings & Works by G. Loiseau, 1865-1915 


FEPYARD Munch. An Arts Council Exhibi- 
tion arranged in conjunction with the 
City of Oslo. Tate Gallery. Open till Dec. 1. 
Ww eekdays 10-6; Sundays 2-6. Adm. Is. 


'EORGE Melhuish—recent paintings. Irv- 
ing Gallery, 17 Irving St., Leicester Sq. 
Until Dec. 1. 


Als. Gallery, 15 Lisle St., Leics. 
C.2. Recent Paintings 
Fal and Elmslie Owen. Also A.I.A. 


Lithographs. 11-6 incl. Sats. Until 1 Nov. 19, 














November 
11-5, 




















Sq., 
by George 





BRIGHTON. The Royal Pavilion with 
= Regency furniture. Dly. inc. Suns. 10-5. 


ARCADE Gailery, 28 Old Bond St. Henri 
Laurens. Sculptures, Drawings, Prints. 
First Exhibition in England. Week-days 10-5, 
Saturdays 10-1. 


BEN Uri Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. 
Contemporary Jewish — Mon.-Fri. 
10-5. Sun. 2-5. Until Dec. 


REDFERN Gallery, 20 ea St., W.1. New 

paintings by Humphrey Spender; Patrick 
Heron; & Fred Uhiman. Groups of drawings 
by Graham Sutherland, Keith Vaughan, 
Prunella Clough & Zulawski. 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 


LEICESTER Galleries, Leic. Sq. New pic- 

tures by Cecil Collins and Mary Potter. 
Florence Engelbach Memorial Exhibition. 10- 
5.30. Sats. 10-1. 




















CONTEMPORARY Art Society, rene 
Reception on Nov. 28, 8.30-11 p.m. 
Preview to Arts Council Memorial Exhibitions 
of Jankel Adler and Bernard Meninsky at New 
Burlington Galleries. Members should apply 
for tickets to C.A.S., Tate Gallery (12s. 6d. 
including wine & refreshments). 


ARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond cs 

W.1. French Masters (6th Series) 45 
Paintings—Boudin, egas, Forain, Monet, 
Picasso, etc. Daily 10-5, Sat. 10-12. 


Picasso Drawings. Institute of Contem- 

porary Arts Gallery, 17 Dover St., W.1. 

Mon. to Sat. 10-6. 

ROLAND, Browse and Delbanco, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. Beautiful French Paintings 

between 1815 and 1915. Fabric Collages by 

Margaret Kaye. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32a St. “George Street, 

Hanover Square, W.1. _ Paintings by 
Bonnard and Vuillard. Designs for “* Tiresias 
by Isabel Lambert. Weekdays 10-5.30. Satur- 
days 10-1. Until December 8. 


AUL Nash’s Camera. An exhibition of 

photographs by Paul Nash. Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. Open till 
Nov. 28. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6. Tues., 
Thurs. 10-8. Admission free. 


‘LECTURES AND MEETINGS _ 


ABIAN Autumn Lectures: “Is This 
Socialism?”’ Note new dates: Tuesdays, 
Nov. 13, 20, 27, Dec. 4. Mary Stocks, Walter 
Padley, M.P., Alex Comfort, Anthony Cros- 
land, M.P. Livingstone Hall, $.W.1, at 7.15 
p.m. Single Tickets 2s. . & 4s., Series 
6s. 6d. & 10s. +c At Fabian Society, 
11 Dartmouth Street, S 


NIVERSITY of London. The | Stamp 

Memorial Lecture entitled ‘“‘ The Balance 

of Payments ” will be given by Professor L. C. 

Robbins at the University of London, Senate 

House (entrance from Russell Square or Malet 

Street, W.C.1) on Tuesday, November 20, at 
.30 p.m. Admission free, without ticket. 


LCOHOL and the Road Uscr: Confer- 
ence, Victoria Hall, Bloomsbury Square, 
W.C.1, oe November 24, 10.30-12.30; 
2-4. Professor A. L. Goodhart; De. 3. A; 
Gorsky; Guy Sixsmith, Cardiff Stipendiary; 
Dr. Henry Yellowlees. Tickets 1s. 6d. at door 
s from Pedesteans’ Sea 44/45 Fleet 
BCA. City $ 


“LL Nations ai Zia. 

by Dorothy Woodman, editor of ‘“ Asian 
Horizon” and a centributor to “ The New 
Statesman ”’ (in the series ** The New States- 
man Speaks”). Thurs., Nov. 15, at 8 p.m. 
Questions and discussion. Great Cumberland 
Hall, Bryanston St., Marbte Arch, W.1. (Be- 
hind Cumberland Hotel.) | Non-members 
Is. 6d. at door. 


ISCUSSION Forum: “ Co- -operation and 
Nationalisation- —Conflicting or Comple- 
mentary?’? Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road (nr. Victoria Stn.), Nov. 14, at 7.30 
.m. N. Barou, Ph.D.(Econ.), John Corina, 
ohn Parker, W. T. Williams. Chair: Joseph 
Reeves. London Co-operative Societies’ Joint 
Education Committee. Admission free. 


YONWAY Discussion Circle. South Place 
Ethical Society. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1. Weekly discussions in the Lib- 
rary on Tuesdays at 7 p.m. Nov. 13, Mrs. 
Lindsay, “Religious Education in 


Cc. 
Schools.” ” Admission free. Collection, 


SOUTH nog Ea Society, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Sunday Mornings 
at 11 o'clock. Tae. 11: J. Hutton Hynd, 

“The Ethics of Self Sacrifice.” Questions 
after lecture. Admission free. 


BELGIAN | Institute, 6 Belgrave Sq., S.W.1. 
m. Dr, René Sand: 








5, 
1g Social Medicine od i Human Progress.” 


Fri., 
Nov. 16, 1 p.m. Louis Camu: “ Reflections 
on Belgium’s Economic Situation.” Free. 


= The Far East,” 





> THs House suggests that H.M. Govern- 
ment make humble petition to Congress 
for the incorporation of the U.K. into the 


U.S.A.” Debate, Nov. 16, 8 p.m. Visitors 
welcome. University House, Victoria Park 
E.2. V. near Tube (Bethnal Green Stn. 


Central Line) or bus 8, 60, 653 to that point. 


NGLO- Russian Relations: A G Conference 

with R. H. S. Crossman and R, Palme 
Dutt; Saturday, December 1, 2.30 p.m. Beaver 
Hall, Gr. Trinity Lane, E.C.4. Tickets Is. 6d. 
Tea should be ordered with applicn. (Not 
payable in advance, Is.) Fabian International 
Bureau, 11 Dartmouth St., S 


YELEBRATE the 34th Anniversary of the 

U.S.S.R., Empress Hall, Earls Court, 3 
p.m., Sunday, November 11. Dean of Canter- 
bury, S. O. Davies, Harry Pollitt, distinguished 
Soviet visitors. Hanweil Silver Band. Pre- 
sentation of Declaration of Friendship from 
London to Moscow. Tickets 2s. 6d., 5 od 6d., 
Ss., 10s. . (5° disc. on block bookings of 
29 or more) from Educ. C’ tee., British Soviet 
F riendship | Society, 36 Spencer Street, E.C.1, 





PERSONALIST Group. Buberien Dia- 
logue. Jack Coates and Marcus Sims on 
“What do we mean by the Human Person? ’ 
Conway Hall, Tuésday, Nov. 13, at 7.30 p.m. 


ONDON Jewish | Graduates’ ~ Association. 

4 Mon., Nov. 12, Mr. Justice Karminski 

on “Communal Work in the Welfare State.” 
33 Seymour Place, at 8 p.m. Visitors 1s. 

THEY Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 

November 17 at 6 p.m. Herr 

Wilhelm ‘inane * Das kulturelle Leben im 

gegenwartigen Deutschland.” 

















The New Statesman and Nation, November 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued_ 


“DQES Russia Want War?” , Mrs. “Nancy 
Silverman and Dr. Barber will speak at 
Parliament Hili Girls’ School, Highgate Rd., 
- Mon., Nov. ‘12, at 8 p.m. Adm. free. 


RITING for Children in Poland.” 

Talk by Barbara Morris at Polish Cul- 
tural Inst., 81 Portland Place, W.1. Nov. 16, 
7.45 p.m. Chair: Pearl Binder. 


BloLosicat Research in U.S.S.R. 2 





of Environment in, Plant Development (D 
Morton): Enzymes & the Living Cele «<D 
Trim): Animal Embryos & Cells (Dr.,Ross): 
Relation between Living and Non-Living 
Matter (Prof. Bernal). Chairman Dr. Maney + 


ton, F.R.S., Fri., Nov. 16, 7 p.m., Anatomy.) or gramophone enthusiasts; 


Theatre, ‘University College. Admission 1s. 


~ “’THE Place of Science in Soviet Educa- 

tion.” Prof; H. Levy (SCR 
Section). ir.: Prof. L. S$. Penrose. 
Nov. 13, 7.30, a of Education, Malet St., 
ae Adm. 


TS Death a Sain rae Mrs. LE. 
authoress, eS & psychic, Room 
17, Caxton Hall, S.W Nov. 15, 7.30. 


XEX | Education aes Mr. H. Cutner will 
speak on “‘ Sex and Religion,” at Conway 
Hall, Red hen Square, London, W.C., at 7.30 
p.m., on Monday, November 12. Non-mem- 
bers 2s. admission. Inquiries with stamped 
addressed envelope to Secretary, 36 Devonshire 
Mews West, London, W. We! beck 7840. 


= "THE Nature Cure point of view on Dis- 

seminated Sclerosis.”” James C. Thom- 

son, Principal of the Kingston Clinic, a x 

burgh, speaking at Caxton Hall, $.W.1. 30 

p.m. November 15. Admission at door 2s. ea. 

Organised by London Personal 7: Asso- 
ciation, 72 Leathwaite Rd., S.W 


T. MARYLEBONE Fabian — Dinner- 
Meeting, Tony Crosland, M.P., on “ The 
Election & Future Prospects” at the Classic 
Restaurant, 102 Baker St., Nov. 14 at 7 p.m. 
Members 4s. ra non-members 5s. Reserva- 
tions: CUN. 654 


AMPSTEAD = Hall: Lecture & Film 

Show “ Vivere in Pace” (** To Live in 
Peace ”) Mon., Nov. 19 at 8 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d. 
Send P.O. & S.AE.: Mrs. Shelley, 2 White 
Ct., Platts Lane, N.W.3. Org. by Hampstead 
— Council. 


WENTY-FIVE Years o} of Broadcasting.” 

A lecture will be given by Stuart Hib- 
berd, M.B.E., for St. Marylebone Public Lib- 
raries, at Stern Hall, 33 Seymour Place, 
Marble Arch, on Monday, Nov. 12, at 8 p.m. 
Admission Free. 


AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre, Swami 
Ghanananda at Kingsway Hall every 
Tues., 7.30 p.m. Nov. 13: “ Right Activity.”” 


FEINRICH Fraenkel: ‘Germany Now.” 

Hampstead Ethical Soc., 42a Westbere 
= N.W.2. (anes 16, 60 to Minster Rd.) 
at 45. 


Sat., Nov. 10 at 2.4 


[NSTITUTE of y Gomtemporary Arts, 17 

Dover St., W.1. Current Exhibition 
Picasso Drawings. Nov. 12: Lecture “‘ Ab- 
sem Painters in America ” (Thomas Hess). 

14: Lecture “ Technique of Painting.” 

(Helmut Ruheman). Nov. 15: Course in — 
temporary Art, No. 2 (J. P. Hodin). Nov. 
John Joubert ‘String Quartet. 














ENTRAL London Fabian Society, Wed., 
Nov. 14, 7.30 p.m. at St. Anne’s Church 
House, 57 De an St., W.1. “* The Government 


bo Israel,” Hon. Edwin Samuel. Adm. Is. 6d. 
UNDAMENTALS of _ Self-Healing.” 
Mrs. Adelaide Gardner. Sun., Nov. 11, 





Ly Theosophical Soc., 50 Gloucester Piace, 

z. 

H- J. Blackham, ‘‘ The Necessity of Democ- 
racy.”” At the Ethical Church, 4a Inver- 


ness Place, W.2. Sun., Nov. 11, at 11 a.m. 


DUDLEY Glass will speak o on “ Australian 
Wonderland ” (illustrated), Nov. 16, at 
ig Great Cumberland Place, Marble Arch, 
8.15 pm. Free. 


rl 'HEOSOPHY, ‘Public Lecture, Sundays, 
7 p.m, United Lodge of Theosophists, 17 
Gt. Cumberland Place, Marble Arch. All 
welcome. Nov. 11: Death—Heaven—Hell. 
7OUTH 


to celebrate Inter- 
national Students Day, at Lidice House, 
20 Pont St.. S.W.1, on Sat., Nov. 17, at 2.30 
p.m., also Exhibition on the Life and ‘Work 
of Julius Fucik opening at 5.30 p.m., fol- 
lowed at 7.30 p.m. by a social and dance. All 
welc. For further particulars enq. British- 
Czechoslovak Friendship League, Slo, 2217. 


RITISH-Czechoslovak Friendship League, 
20 Pont St., S.W.1. Tues., Nov. 13, at 
7.45 p.m. Mrs. Hedda Stevenson wiil speak 
on Student Life in Czechoslovakia. Chair: 
Mr. Bank Shackleford. Adm. free. All welc. 








BEN Uri Art Gallery, 14 Portman St. - W.1. 
“Artur Schnabel—A Tribute.” —Illus- 
trated lecture by Peter Brandenburger, Sun., 
Nov. 11, at 8 p.m. Visitors 1s. 


BEN Uri Art Gallery, 14 Portman St., W.1. 
“The Psychological Aspect of Modern 
Art.” Lect. by Rene Shapshak (Johannes- 
burg). Thurs., Nov. 15, at 8 p.m. Visitors Is. 


LECTURE | COURSES AND SPECIALISED 


XFORD. Wychlea Domestic Science 

House. One year after-school domestic 
science course for twelve resident students. 
Cultural opportunities. Apply: The Warden, 
4 Bardwell Road. 








1951, SCR Science $ection meeting Ro! : ii 


Educ. pe » Pendley Manor, Tring. _Tri 
BCL /GEN Hivponi Diss Brome 


. fi “Social Research, Ipsden, Oxon, 


AL, | 








LECTURE COURSES, os 





UNIVERSITY of London: 

three lectures on ‘‘ The 

mand and the Theory of ig Theat 
given by Professor J. R. Hicks (Og be 
5 p.m. on November 15, 22 and. a 
London School of Economics aad pot tte 
Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
Admission free, without ticker, Wer 


T Pendley Manor, Tring. Noo = 
LAT Pendles English—a course ae 
h@ipireeveryone to more effective i” 
sips in oe and writing. Speakers ig 

Fielden o the -wel. 
ome ota Dec. 7-10: Ballet—for lover a 
Ball et to hear from experts about Ais 
iques involved. Dec. 14-17: Gr. os 
ther 
sions on the technical side, and Tor ae Me ts 
and music lovers. Full Particulars from the 


- 


Humanity Direct Evoh ? 
16-18,/Braziers Park School at beep 
led by Dr. J. N. Glaister on . 

if by that we mean blind eng mt 

conscious forces—has, marvellous'y, Produced 

man and consciousness; they must 

the task to, new julian hich she chen a a. 
never reach ”—Julian uxley, Preface 

sas ** Essays of a Biologist.” br 4 Vol. XL 

NEQUALITIES in Marriage.” Wecbeg 

“I Conference at Elfinsward, Hy 





Heath. Fri., Nov. 16 (supper 7.30) to Sus, 
Nev. 18. Speakers: Ambrose Appel 
“—- Baie, Jove >. Rober S. W rite, Ne COMMENTS 
ar etty Scha 2s. Od. (ely FO} 
Sat. after lunch). Organised by Si mans j 
Group, 4Sc Belsize Park Gardens, , N.W3, OURSELVES 
UNIVERSITY of London “Institute of Ex “ LONDON DIA 
cation. Course for the Diploma in Women’s RI 
Teaching of Educationally Sub-Nowet E Al 
Children. A course of training leading tot THis ENGLA! 
above-named Diploma is open to qualified # Polson GAS 
teachers who are already teaching, or why < V1 
wish to teach, in special schools or in clases EDUCATION 
for backward children in ordinary SMOKE AND | 
They must have had satisfactory teaching a. 
perience, and except in exceptional circum Tue DROUTH 
stances it is unlikely that candidates will Tue ARTS A! 
accepted who have had less than five yeay > 
ones oan. The course is not . Haydn in t 
tended to provide primary training as 
teacher. The course is full-time, ex Taylor 


over an academic year and is 

a Supplementary Course. Grants foun te 
Mitistry of Education are available to cover 
fees; in certain circumstances Local: Education 
Authorities are able to grant leave with py. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary, University of London Institute 
Education, Malet Street, W.C.1. Application 
forms must be returned as soon as Pat 
and in any case not later than Feb, 1, 1952 


Waar is t 





- EARN Languages without Translation. The tions in Ko: 
4 Pelman Languages Institute teaches for a truc 
French, German, Spanish, Italian without the 
use of English; the method is explained ia § more favou 


four little books, one for each language; write 
for book and specimen lessons, sent gratis, 
post free. (Reduced em for serving and e 
Service members of I Forces.) Pelman 
Languages Institute, a Norfolk Mansions, 
Wi igmore St. “ London, W.1. 


lo -TYPEWRITING.  Lewn in 
private lessons. Peggy Sutton. FLA. 1483, 


Chinese ar 
dropped co 
UN. force 
drawal, anc 
Land north 
stead, they 
fire, a “co 
held. This 
stantially v 
exception 0 


AYFAIR Secretarial College. 57 Dule 

Street, W.1, MAYfair 6626, provides 
Training for High Grade Secretarial Posts 
New courses commence in November. 


DMINISTRATIVE and Secretarial Traia- 
ing. Expert advice on careers. Indivi 
care. Good posts found for all qualita 

dents. Courses for Political, Hoi 
and Library work; Journalism, 
Languages and Foreign Shorthands an 








Management. Special arrangements for gradv- This woul 

ates. Scholarships available. Resident ad 

day students a Social ae hands; but 
1 eridge, 

Apply to J. W veridg ‘antabs), m the gro 


St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, N.W.3. Ham. 5986. 


HANOVER Schoo! of Modern Languags. 
All Languages. English for_Foreignes 
pa te come Day od Deny * Pr 
vate Tuition. Preparation for Exai 

arranged. 1 Hancver Sq. W.1. GRO. 734. TM. 


CENTRE for Foreign Languages. es. Da 

and Evening Classes in French, Germat, 
Spanish, Italian for beginners of all ; 
English for Foreign Visitors. Priv. Less. 
all languages. Enrolment daily. Prospects 
free. Language Tuition Centre, 10 He | 
St., Marble Arch, W.1. May. 4640, 380% 


CTING. Individual _ tuition. on. Speech 


interpretation dramatic texts and 4 
Preparation for examinations, NW3 
Crozier, 31 Downside Crescent, N.W.?. 


SCHOLARSHIPS — 
CHLOSS Leopolds skron, Salzburg, 
S Winter Session. Scholarships ofjered i 
courses in Arnesionn Poss? ar se: Jan3 
to Feb. 1 litical Science S ’ 
Politics, Feb. 6 to Mar. 7. Political “os & & with the ai 
tellectual History of U.S.A, ry 


Apr. 17. Extensive knowledge of these : 
jects not essential but candidates —e ae oval 


to ey ms the ome - week 

some definite relation oO 

consideration given to those engss pr in to to make VW 
to ask why 
ate Now cl 


ing, public life or creative wo 
isthe signit 





it but for tl 
that a prof 
it in their 

settled, the 
before the 
agreement 

the exchang 
of the fulfil 
Communist 
objected th 
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cease-fire 
UN. force 























search students. For application forms 1 forms 
to W.U.S., 59 Gloucester Place, London, We 


More Classified Adverts. . on Pages 545, 0° 
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